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THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages and 
their literature. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, a 
comprehensive study of christological 
ideas in the New Testament and the 
Quran, techniques of evangelism among 
the Muslims and Christian apologetics. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in the summer months. 
For further information please write to: 
Rev. A. ABDUL-HAQGQ, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 
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THE UNFINISHED TASK 
by STEPHEN NEILL 
Price 12s. 6d., post free 13s. 4d. 


Second Impression 


‘Bishop Neill has given us a clear and balanced picture of the unfinished 
task of the Church and the immense difficulties that lie ahead.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


‘This book brims with words of wisdom on every conceivable aspect of the 
unfinished task . . ..—British Weekly. 


* This seems to me a “must” for ministers and the prescribed tonic for all 
those intelligent layfolk who, just because of their loyal service locally, may 
have grown a little too like the man with the muckrake in Bunyan’s story. 
It has faith and fire and kindles them in others.’-—Eastern Daily Press. 
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GINN AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE A NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURE 





BOOKS FOR PUPILS OF 11-YEARS UPWARDS 





Roads to Christian Faith 


EDITOR: CATHERINE B. FIRTH 


AND COMPANY have now pub- 

lished three books in this new 

series for secondary schools. 

The fourth which completes 
the course is in preparation. The 
four volumes are textbooks for class 
use suitable for both the able and 
the less able pupil. 


BOOK ONE 


Crossed Keys and Crossed Swords 
240 pages Price 7s. Od. 


The first book of the series is by the 
editor, Catherine B. Firth. The object 
is to recapitulate the essentials of the 
story in the Gospels and the Acts. The 
method is to study the lives of Peter and 
Paul. An attempt is made to approach 
the events commemorated on Good 
Friday, Easter Day and Whit-Sunday 
from an angle unfamiliar to the class. 
The special aim of the first Teachers’ 
Book (2s. Od.) is to make practical 
suggestions, especially for the less 
experienced teachers, for attempts to 
draw out thought, genuine, however 
simple, from readers of the textbook. 


BOOK TWO 


Roads of Israel 
256 pages Price 7s. 6d. 


Roads of Israel, by C. B. Firth, is in 
three parts. The first is concerned with 
Stories and Poetry, that is with books of 
the Old Testament which are usually 
either unmeaning or quite unknown. 
Part Two is called The Law and History. 
Part Three deals with Letters and 
Symbols. 

If one characteristic at the age of 12 
is love of the practical, another, quite as 
obvious, is activity. Hence the small 
exercises for use by every reader as he 
makes his first acquaintance with a 
chapter, as well as the large number in 
the following pages for further work at 
the discretion of the teacher. 


There are some thirty-six pages of 
drawings, maps and diagrams, and a 
Teachers’ Book (2s. 0Od.). 


BOOK THREE 


Servants of God at Work 
256 pages Price 7s. 6d. 


Book Three by A. F. Titterton consists 
of studies of servants of God at work. 
Each of the three groups of men singled 
out by the Te Deum as those who praise 
God: the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, the noble army of martyrs, 
the holy church throughout all the 
world. The book is illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, maps and 
diagrams. 

In the Teachers’ Book (2s. Od.) a 
particularly large number of exercises 
are provided. The object of this book 
has been less to provide the teacher 
with general guidance and additional 
material than to suggest ways in which 
pupils may make practical use of the 
material available to them in their 
textbooks, and to express their own 
ideas in picture or word. 


NOTE. Send for details of The Bible 
and the Christian Faith, a six book 
scripture series for secondary schools. 
(See coupon.) 
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Founded 1874 | 


Its OBJECT: ‘To provide for the spiritual instruction and temporal | 
relief of lepers and their children, and to assist in 
bringing about the extinction of the disease.’ 


Its METHOD: The Mission works at more than a hundred centres 
in 25 different countries, managing its own homesand | 


hospitals and giving substantial aid to other Christian 
Societies for the relief of Leprosy sufferers under their 
care. 

Its NEEDS: Generous support for its ever-growing responsibili- 
ties; consecrated personnel for its ever-widening Field 
of Service, and prayerful remembrance of the Mission's 
work before God at all times. 
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A STABLE CHURCH 

is one which is rooted in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 

is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 
as it is made known in the Bible. 

THE URGENT NEED 

is for more copies of Holy Scripture in more of the 
languages of the world. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


has already published versions in 844 languages 
and translation work is being done in over 200 
to-day. Help us to finish the job. 





THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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(the Missionary Diocese of the South African Church) 
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COULDN’T YOU LEND US A HAND ? 


DO YOU READ 
LEBOMBO LEAVES ? 
the Quarterly Magazine of the 
LEBOMBO MISSION 
If not, why not glance at it occasionally ? 
It is not sold—its price is ‘above rubies’ 


Write for a copy to: 
The Secretary 


80 WEST WYCOMBE ROAD, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THIS HOUR 
THE GHANA ASSEMBLY OF THE L.M.C. 


tS ab page landing in steady succession at the airport of Accra in 
the days around Christmas, 1957, brought one group of participants 
after another to what was virtually the International Missionary 
Council’s first all-airborne meeting; for at Whitby, Ontario, a decade 
ago, and at Willingen, Germany, five years later, the more leisured, if 
time-consuming approach, seaborne or overland, was still, for many, 
an order of procedure which appears, in oecumenical activity, to have 
gone for good. 

Some two hundred people—delegates of member councils of the 
IMC, observers from non-member councils and consultants—came 
together to discuss ‘the Christian mission at this hour’. The setting 
was the Halls—Legon, Akuafo, Commonwealth—of the University 
College, which is little older in date, as to its buildings, than the newly 
independent State whose name it bears. The welcome accorded by the 
Government, the churches and the people of Ghana began from the 
moment of contact with sympathetic immigration authorities and ran 
through personal and communal fellowship in many directions, in the 
University College, in the surrounding districts, with local churches 
and with the Prime Minister, who attended and addressed the social 
gathering afranged by the Ghana churches, who was present at the 
open-air service in Accra and who received a deputation from the 
Assembly towards its close. Within the composition of the Assembly . 
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itself, ‘Ghana, 1957’ provided an occasion for the renewal of friendships 
formed at earlier gatherings—Madras, Whitby, Willingen. Some 
could go back in memory to the Jerusalem meeting of 1928. In Ghana, 
too, was forged a personal link in the sharing of sorrow at the fatal 
accident in his family which took the General Secretary back to his 
home in England when the Assembly was but four days on its way. 

At its meeting at Willingen in 1952 the IMC had adopted a new 
Constitution according to which an Assembly was to meet every 
four years and an Administrative Committee between Assemblies. 
‘Ghana, 1957’ was thus the first IMC Assembly to meet. The new 
Constitution provides for the participation of fifteen consultants, 
whose number was increased on this occasion to forty and who covered 
a wide field, geographically and in terms of specialist experience and 
knowledge. At its opening session the Assembly also increased its 
total of member councils from thirty-five to thirty-eight, when the 
Christian Councils of Ghana (the host council, whose chairman, the 
Rey. Christian Baéta, was the Assembly’s chaplain), Northern Rhodesia 
and Hongkong were admitted with acclaim. Among the member 
councils the absence of China, for the second time in succession, from 
an IMC gathering was deeply regretted, as was the refusal of an exit 
permit to a delegate of the German Evangelical Missionary Council 
resident in eastern Berlin. 

In the course of the deliberations, further structural reinforcement, 
in itself a recognition of a clear trend towards regional machinery of 
consultation, came with the ratification of the East Asia Christian 
Conference, a proposal for the setting up of which had been the main 
outcome of the meeting held at Prapat, Indonesia, in March 1957. 
Already envisaged at Madras, in 1938, but not realized, on account of 
the war years, an East Asia secretaryship, jointly sponsored with the 
World Council of Churches, came into being in 1950, with the appoint- 
ment of Dr, now Bishop, Rajah B. Manikam to that office. The body 
now set up, with a secretary, an associate secretary and a secretary 
for inter-church aid, is to carry still further, and on the widest 
regional scale, from West Pakistan to Japan, an undertaking already 
favourably begun and still under the joint auspices of the IMC and 
the World Council of Churches. 

In other areas, moreover, the experience of regional consultation 
has evoked a pressure for more permanent facilities. The success of 
the Caribbean consultation, held in 1957 in Puerto Rico, led to the 
presentation and adoption of a resolution which requests the IMC to 
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convene a further conference for that region as a whole, ‘but with 
wider representation’. A memorandum, again, addressed to the 
Assembly by the delegates and consultants from Latin America voiced 
satisfaction ‘that Latin America is being taken into consideration by 
the IMC to the extent of sounding out the possibility of a regional 
secretariat for this area’ and requested the IMC to co-operate with 
the Christian Councils of Latin America and with other competent 
organizations in the All-Latin America conference in 1959 or 1960, 
plans for which are already in hand. 

The Christian mission at this hour. Such was the Assembly’s theme 
and the subject of the address at the opening plenary session by the 
chairman, Dr John A. Mackay, who presented it as ‘an apocalyptic 
hour ...a day of the Lord ...a day of darkness rather than 
light’ and yet as ‘one of God’s springtimes, albeit one of His terrible 
springtimes’. Long association with the IMC enabled Dr Mackay 
to set the perspective from the Jerusalem meeting of 1928 and to 
view the process of secularization, from the form in which it pre- 
occupied that gathering, down to the conditions to-day in which, as he 
declared, ‘the whole human order is challenged’. Papers were presented, 
in due course, one from a European, the other from an Asian, which 
also helped to set the scene in which the groups and committees, in 
which the Assembly was to work, would view their task. These papers, 
by Dr W. Freytag and U Kyaw Than, will be found in this issue of the 
Review. 

The programme was so planned as to make maximum provision 
for work in committees, five of which were set up: 1. the study pro- 
gramme of the IMC; 2. the structure and co-operation of missions; 
3. the ministry ; 4. new forms of mission ; 5. missions and inter-church 
aid. These committees reported back to the plenary sessions. It is 
impossible here to give even the gist of their deliberations, or to 
highlight their particular features. It is worth noting, however, that the 
presence among the Assembly’s consultants and observers of representa- 
tives of bodies which feel unable to co-operate with the IMC gave 
special substance to the work of the second committee, through the 
frank and friendly presentation of their points of view by members of 
the Southern Baptist and Pentecostal churches. 

The time-table also allowed for the free discussion, in groups, with 
no obligation to produce ‘findings’, of some fundamental issues in the 
Christian Mission: 1. Christian witness in society and nation; 2. the 
Christian Church faces its calling to mission; 3. the Christian Church 
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and non-Christian religions; 4. the place and function of the mission- 
ary; 5. what does ‘partnership in obedience’ mean? That at many 
points the thinking of the groups overlapped and that in certain 
respects they worked to a common focus will be apparent from the 
report of their deliberations by the member of the Assembly who kept 
in touch with their discussions and who sought to co-ordinate their 
conclusions, a report which is included in these pages for the picture 
that it gives of the course that the thinking of the Assembly took. 

Two practical matters, presented early in the programme, figured 
largely in the group and committee discussions. In the first place, 
in his report at the opening session, the General Secretary announced 
the offer, by Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr, to contribute $2,000,000 to 
the IMC for a ‘Theological Education Fund’, subject to certain condi- 
tions, one of which was that mission boards in the U.S.A. should 
pledge a similar amount, a challenge which has already been met by 
nine of the Boards. The Fund, the Assembly was reminded, was only, 
with guarantees up to $4,000,000, at its initial stage and, as an oecumeni- 
cal venture, should be supported and maintained by every member body 
of the IMC. On the recommendation of the committee on the ministry, 
the Assembly accepted the gift ‘with deep gratitude’ and its subsequent 
business included the nomination of the members of a Theological 
Education Fund Committee, the setting up of which was included in 
the terms on which the Fund was established. 

Acceptance of the Fund did not go through without the necessity for 
interpretation. Some found the conditions on which it was set up too 
exacting and required re-assurances as to the authority which the 
committee would hold. Others feared lest the procedure of the Fund’s 
administration should take the IMC beyond its recognized réle of 
consultative and co-ordinating service. The Fund should, however, be 
viewed in the light of the IMC’s existing programme and deep commit- 
ments in the field of research into the training of the ministry, with 
surveys of standards and facilities in the theological colleges in three 
areas of Africa and in Madagascar already completed and published. 
There was much concern in the Assembly to see this new development 
as part of an already established and ongoing enterprise, and it was 
for that reason that the Assembly set up, on the recommendation of 
the committee on the ministry, a Standing Committee on the Ministry, 
to which the Theological Education Fund Committee would be closely 
related. This very significant contribution to IMC service was received 
with jubilation among the representatives of the chutches who will 
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benefit from the Fund, in a day when the building up of a strong, 
vigorous Church requires at the outset the provision of a trained and 
The second matter was the proposal regarding integration between 

the IMC and the World Council of Churches. For some, the resolu- 

tion of this issue formed the main purpose with which they journeyed 
to Ghana. For others it represented a structural matter that threatened 

to take a disproportionately large place in the programme. For all, 

as matters eventuated, it was a question over which no one was 

prepared to take any precipitate decision. The initial presentation 

showed, it was generally felt, too strong a tendency to force the 

benefits of ‘integration’ upon the Assembly, to paint too one-sided a 
picture. And it was not surprising that the subsequent debate leant 
heavily, at first, in the direction of resistance. Some questioned the 
actual need for unity in mission to express itself in an administratively 
united structure, pointing to achievement within the Christian mission 
in many parts of the world with no such structural under-girding. 
The fears lest an ecclesiastical ‘superstructure’ should emerge, which 
were very real to some, were felt by others to be based on prejudice or 
misinformation. Delegates from some councils, those of North America, 
for instance, and that of India, spoke with whole-hearted conviction 
in favour of the plan. Others, from Belgian Congo, some parts of 
Latin America, some countries of northern Europe, maintained their 
opposition to the end and voted against the motion. Others again, 
among the councils of Europe for instance, discerning the enthusiasm 
of some of their fellows from beyond that Continent, were willing, 
putting aside their own reservations, to go with them into the venture. 
The turning point came with the intimation by its General Secretary 
that the World Council of Churches might be willing to postpone its 
next Assembly till 1961, thus giving the IMC time for further discussion 
and to summon, if thought advisable, another Assembly of its own. 
The prospect of a respite, in which to continue, unhurried, the study 
and interpretation of the scheme, was clearly acceptable to the Assembly 
as a whole, and it adopted, by 58 votes to 7, the resolutions in the first 
of which it ‘accepts in principle the integration of the two Councils’ and 
which are set out in full on pages 150-2 of this Review. 

Matters of significance in the life of the Christian Mission were 
thus wrought out, often in the context of deep cleavages of opinion; 
and it would be idle to pretend that the delegates left the first Assembly 
altogether satisfied. They had, however, worked and, above all, 
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together. In the background was the daily gathering 
for devotional sessions and Bible study, in the chapel of Akuafo Hall. 
Two delegates, the Rev. Philip Potter, of the West Indies, and the Rev. 
Dr Paul Devanandan, of India, shared the leadership of the hour of 
Bible study with which each day began. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated on the first Sunday according to the Anglican rite, and on 
the closing morning of the Assembly according to the Presbyterian. 
A New Year’s Eve Covenant Service culminated in a service of Holy 
Communion of the Methodist Church. On the first Sunday the 
Assembly held its own service, conducted by the Rev. Alfonso Rod- 
riguez, of Cuba, while the second found many of the delegates far 
afield among the churches of Ghana, preaching, some of them con- 
ducting baptisms, all of them making contact with the Christians of 
Ghana and bringing something of the visible reality of the world- 
wide Church into parishes and congregations. The Ghana Christian 
Council organized a service of public worship and praise at the 
stadium in Accra, with a robed procession of Assembly participants, 
a choir drawn from Ghanaian churches and groups from those churches 
massing themselves around the arena. A congregation far in excess of 
the Assembly membership made its way up to Commonwealth Hall, 
on the top of the hill, on the eve of the Epiphany, for an act of worship 
and re-dedication, symbolically conceived to suggest the bringing of 
gifts from three areas of the world, Africa, Asia and the West, and 
with a sermon by the Rev. Seth Mokotimi, of South Africa. From it, 
all emerged into the darkness without, each one bearing a candle 
lighted from that of his neighbour, to the accompaniment of what 
began as an organ voluntary in the form of Charles Wesley’s hymn, 
‘And can it be that I should gain an int’rest in the Saviour’s blood?’, 
but the singing of which was taken up and led, with gathering impetus 
and affirmation, by the many Africans present. 

There was finally the Assembly’s closing act of worship, with the 
chairman’s address on a text from Isaiah 40: ‘They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength . . .’ and with its reflections on ‘the 
glory of the walking pace’, the pace of people ‘who take God seriously’, 
the pace at which the Assembly had to learn to move if it was to know 
and do His will. 

M. S. 











THE GHANA ASSEMBLY 
A REPORT ON GROUP DISCUSSION 


[® his report to this Assembly our General Secretary referred to a 
new phenomenon in East Asia in the oecumenical movement the 
real significance of which ‘lies in the fact that it promises to give wider 
and more practical expression to the truth that the mission of the 
Church must be the task of the whole Church’. The challenge, he said, 
is to new ventures in partnership which will involve radical changes in traditional 
methods and attitudes. The opportunity is to be sharers in what, please God, may 


prove to be a movement of the Spirit by which the whole concept of mission will 
find a new birth and make a more compelling claim upon the Church in every land. 


It was the exploration of those new ventures in partnership, involving 
the radical changes in traditional methods and attitudes, which were 
wrestled with in the group which had the subject, ‘What does partner- 
ship in obedience mean?’ But some of the other groups also found 
themselves confronted with that question. It was clear that the phrase 
from Whitby, 1947, is not liked by some. Objection is, it seems, based 
on a kind of commercial view of partnership, of older and younger 
partners, one who puts in the capital and one who does the work, 
and especially the thought that the partnership can be entered into 
and dissolved by the decision of the two partners which, it is urged, is 
impossible for those who are in partnership because Christ has placed 
them there, partners in obedience to His great command. But the 
thought behind the phrase is more fundamentally Christian than 
commercial; and if given its biblical content can be acceptable to all, 
though it is generally agreed that our understanding of it and its 
implications for us are different from those of Whitby, 1947, because 
all that has happened in the last ten years happened in the growth 
of the newly independent nations, in the new life in the old religions 
and in all that led up to and found expression in the Prapat conference. 
The latter can perhaps best be summarized as the recognition that 
Church and Mission belong together. The Church, because it is Christ’s, 
is one Church and from Him has received one mission to go into all 
the world to preach His Gospel, to fulfil with Him His mission to the 
world. 

That may sound obvious as I say it. Yet the groups have seen that 
it is not a basic principle in much of our thinking and speaking or in 
our practice. One report states, “The Church called to Mission is a 
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community of sinners whose sins have been forgiven’. Here I interrupt 
the quotation to point out, as that same report does, that that forgive- 
ness is of our past sins as churches, in the West and in Africa and 
Asia, so there is for us all the possibility of a new beginning. I continue 
the quotation: “The recognition of our common forgiveness is the 
basis of our partnership in obedience. Within this relationship each 
branch of the Church is sending and receiving.’ That is, one part of 
the Church sending in obedience to Christ for the sake of another 
part, and at the same time receiving from Christ in and through other 
parts of His Church. There was clearly in the groups a desire that we 
determine here at this Assembly to accept this fact of the one Church 
sent to the world in obedience to Christ, and prove our acceptance 
in our thinking and speech by refusing to use the terms ‘sending and 
receiving countries’, ‘older and younger churches’, and to school our- 
selves to accept the thought of the one mission of Christ’s Church. 
Let the Ghana Assembly mark the end of the usage of those terms 
which make distinctions between the churches. We all live and work 
together in obedience to Christ in partnership, and that means sup- 
plementing each other, not duplicating each other’s work, not necessarily 
carrying the same load of responsibility in all areas. One group asked 
whether partnership had to have a quantitative basis. Obviously not, 
if it be partnership in obedience to Christ, for He must decide the 
area and weight of responsibility of each. It was in the effort to think 
about that in practical terms that the groups faced some big problems 
and implications. For example, how are decisions to be made about 
the sending and receiving of missionaries? It was agreed that the 
Church everywhere has the right to be obedient to Christ, to share 
responsibility for His universal mission and that mission always has 
a geographical dimension. But what if the church to which the 
missionary is to be sent (be it a church in Africa or Asia or the West) 
does not want that missionary, does not judge that it needs him, 
considers that its mission may be hindered by his coming? Who 
decides? Obviously the church of the missionary cannot override the 
will of the other and force the missionary upon it against its will, but 
the church at the other end must accept the right of the church of the 
missionary to be obedient to Christ’s command. As D. T. Niles has 
said somewhere, we cannot decide for each other what our obedience 
means, but we must decide together ; and the groups recognized that that 
has very great practical difficulties. It was seen, too, that other factors 
may be decisive as, for example, the refusal of a visa. The prepara- 
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tory paper on this subject contained some study of 2 Corinthians: 1-9 
in relation to this problem of partnership in obedience. I quote from 
the passage making use of chapter 1: 17 where there is the phrase “Yes 
Yes and No No’: ‘What now is our situation? Would it be too much 
to say that we have outlived a period in which the older church was 
expected to say “No”, and the younger church, “Yes”, and are in a 
period in which the older church says, “Yes”, and the younger church 
says, “No”? But have we reached that stage of maturity where “Yes” 
and “‘No” may be used freely by both parties, so that true Christian 
conversation and true Christian community may be realized, because 
all have heard the “Yes” of God to Jesus Christ? . . . Can the younger 
church accept the older church, with all its pride, its shortcomings, 
its heritage, its guilt by association? Can the older church accept the 
younger church in spite of its smallness, its weakness, its spirit of 
independence? By “accept” conformity is not implied, but mutual 
respect for selfhood.’ One group made a practical proposal for working 
out this partnership. It proposes ‘an oecumenical operational body’ 
to the budget of which the churches would contribute a proportion 
of their missionary budget, which cecumenical fund would be ad- 
ministered oecumenically rather than denominationally. This approach 
would not be instead of, but in addition to the particular missionary 
programmes of the churches. It would, it was felt, at least mark a first 
step in the realization of the world mission of the Church and constitute 
a witness to our commitment to this ideal. 

So the Church faced its calling to mission to the world, but one 
group made itself face the fact of sin inside the Church and saw that 
the inner life of the fellowship of the Church needs to be revived that 
it may become more conscious of, and more fit to tackle its evangelistic 
task. That group took considerable time in discussing the renewal of 
the Church’s life and how some parts of the Church which lack it 
can be stirred to a sense of mission. The other group on that subject 
talked together of the danger to mission of extreme nationalism, a 
nationalism which desires no foreign aid and says in effect, ‘leave the 
task of evangelism in our country to us’. This the group recognized 
as opposed to our fundamental faith in the mission of the whole 
Church to the whole world and it spoke of the danger of national 
churches. 

But the Church in any given country is in the main composed of 
citizens of that country who, because of their citizenship, their member- 
ship of the society of that country, must seek to be loyal to the life 
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of the nation and to the Church. One report speaks of Christians being 
caught in ‘a dualism of loyalties’ and of, for example, the African 
convert who has never distinguished between the sacred and the secular, 
who in the community of the Church lives with people opposed to 
animism and at the same time in his village is in the midst of animistic 
practice with the fear of ostracism if he refuses to participate, and so 
he becomes, the group said, a dual personality, which is highly 
dangerous. The groups discussed the Church’s attitude to indigenous 
social customs and, while recognizing the danger, feel that there is a 
great need for expressing the Christian faith in indigenous cultural 
patterns, and in the very structure of society itself. It was said that 
often the missionary could here be of more help to the Church than 
the older church leaders, for many of them were conditioned by the 
wholesale opposition to indigenous social customs of the missionaries 
under whom they were trained in their youth. This was therefore seen 
to be an important point in relation to the training given in theological 
colleges. From the reports which I received it did not appear that the 
groups found that they could formulate criteria for distinguishing 
between acceptable and non-acceptable social customs, but wished to 
encourage enquiry and experiment. It was said by an African in one 
group: ‘We want to be Africans, not black Europeans’, and an Indo- 
nesian said: ‘We want to show that we also are nationalists and 
revolutionaries, good Indonesians’. There was, as you would expect, 
difference of opinion over the advisability of forming a Christian party, 
and reasons were given on both sides. In countries where the whole 
concept of ‘society’ is new and where newly independent governments 
are taking over social institutions, what is the place and contribution 
of the Church? So often, it was said, it is the Government that ‘calls 
the tune’ for the Church. One of the groups which got into a discussion 
of some of the problems of South Africa made two useful comments 
arising out of that discussion : 

(a) It is very easy for us all to become concerned about things in 
other places and neglect the problems and responsibilities that are on 
our own d . 

(b) It is to be noted that when the Christian Church makes pro- 
nouncements against injustice those pronouncements are repeated loud 
and long by the non-Christian world. 

This Church which thus strives to take its place in society and nation 
has its mission to men and women of other faiths. One group noted 
that nowadays Christians are more in touch with their non-Christian 
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fellow-countrymen than they used to be, and for many there is, as we 
have already seen, a tension between their solidarity with their fellow- 
countrymen and their loyalty to Christ, which results in a new kind 
of co-existence, which may be dangerous. The same group made the 
important distinction between the classical faiths and the living faiths 
of men and women who are to be confronted by the Church, not with 
a comparison of Christianity and their own faith, but with the Gospel, 
not with a message but with a Person. Christ, it was said, is Christianity’s 
‘unique and unassailable element. We must always preach Him’. It 
was pointed out that in the thinking and experience of most ordinary 
people, religious systems are not normally opposed to one another in 
theological categories, but religion provides answers to personal needs 
in the crises of human life. It was added that such answers are often 
spontaneously syncretistic. There is considerable evidence that non- 
Christians are nowadays taking Christian ideas and practices into their 
religious systems. This is not to be regarded as a help to the Christian 
mission, for those ideas and practices are transformed in the process 
and the non-Clristian feels that he already has Christian values in 
his own system and is thus immunized against the proclamation of 
the Gospel. The groups did not have as long a time as they could 
have used on the problem of communication, but one group made 
the important comment that ‘communication is not only what we are 
saying but also what is heard by the other’. Another group addressed 
itself to problems of communication, noting the lack of preparation 
of Christians to meet men and women of other faiths and their use 
of Christian terms and concepts which are not understood by non- 
Christians. 

And what, in this situation as the Church faces her calling to mission, 
is the place and function of the missionary, the missionary whether 
his country of origin be the West or Asia, Africa or Latin America, 
and whether he be financed by that part of the Church from which 
he comes, or by another part? In no group was there apparently 
any suggestion that members felt that foreign missionaries had no 
place or function in their parts of the Church. There was no plea for 
the ‘limitation’ of which Dr Freytag spoke, the absence of missionaries 
which ensures that the development of the Church be not impeded, 
though there was a clear feeling that in some places certain categories 
of missionaries were not required and would not be welcomed. One 
group said that there was a place for the missionary who did not have 
too clearly defined a job, but had time for friendship with his colleagues 
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and ordinary folk in the Church. It was recognized that to-day power 

is not in the missionary’s hands, and in the type of missionary who 

wishes to dominate that fact may lead to frustration but, it was said, 

‘If authority is replaced by true fellowship with national colleagues 

there need be no frustration’. A number of the groups seem to have 

spent time on this frustration of the missionary, but we need to remem- 

ber that there are a number of missionaries even in their first term of 
service who are not frustrated or who, if they are, allow God to use 

that frustration and bring them through it to greater usefulness in His 

Church. It was pointed out that the missionary’s frustration arises in 
part out of a situation for which we have prayed. Reasons given for 
frustration were many. Missionaries in India are questioning whether 
the Church there really wants them and whether their presence is for 
the good of the Church. For some it arises from uncertainty as to the 
future, due to political causes—how long shall we be able to stay? 
For others it arises from the fact that their job is not as clearly defined 
by the church under which they work as it was under the missionary 
society, for the church sometimes does not seem to know how best to 
use them and there is often for the missionary what Dr Freytag called 
‘lost directness’. The responsibility for frustration was, in one group, 
attributed partly to the mission boards who do not sufficiently prepare 
the new missionaries for the ‘unromantic’ situations and jobs to which 
they come and who do not lay upon them the obligation to understand 
the culture, the religion, the language and thought concepts of the 
people. All that seems to add up to the fact that some mission boards 
must still be giving insufficient preliminary training to their candidates, 
and perhaps for all of us it underlines the Willingen insistence that the 
training period must include not only preliminary training but also 
the first term overseas and the first furlough. May I remind you of 
one sentence in Dr Freytag’s address: ‘If we would take seriously our 
own insight that the younger churches cannot answer the word of God 
in foreign forms of thinking and expression, we should cease to send 
missionaries and teachers and theologians almost untrained for under- 
standing the spiritual tradition of the special area in which they serve.’ 
Another reason for frustration, it was suggested, was the economic 
factor—housing, stipends, cars, etc. And one group seriously urged that 
there be honest reconsideration of the problem of the differences in 
standards of living not only as between the missionary and his national 
colleague but also as between American missionaries and others. 

All this discussion seems to have lessons for the missionary, the 
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mission boards and the church to which the missionary goes. To the 
missionary it says that he will be welcomed if he does not wish to 
dominate, if he is able to be truly Christian in his relationship even if 
he is not given so much opportunity for activism as his predecessors. 
He must be ready as far as it is wise and possible to become one with 
the church to which he goes and ready for a period of frustration which, 
if offered to Him, God will use. To the mission boards it says: choose 
people who can fit into this kind of situation and be ready to find the 
people with special qualifications when they are asked for, and then 
prepare and train them for the situation to which they go and for 
being the kind of people they need to be. Of churches who receive 
missionaries it asks that they be ready to undertake the continued 
training of the new missionary, teaching him well the language and 
the thought forms, initiating him into the life of the people to whom 
he has come, helping him to understand their culture and seeking 
with him to find where and how he can best serve the Church. Both 
groups appealed to those churches who receive new missionaries to 
have a real sensé of pastoral responsibility towards them and to give 
them true nurture in the life of Christ’s people. 

These lessons if well learned should enable missionaries of all 
countries to have a place and a function in the mission of the Church 
at this hour and make it possible for them, exercising all the gifts with 
which God in His wisdom has endowed them, to serve His Church and 
mission in the countries to which they go. 

GWENYTH HUBBLE 











THE GHANA ASSEMBLY 


RESOLUTIONS ON INTEGRATION WITH THE WCC 


Resolved: 1. The Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council, having reviewed the steady growth of the relationship of 
association between the IMC and the WCC and having considered 
with care the opinions of delegates, and those of the Christian Councils 
whose views have been presented, accepts in principle the integration 
of the two Councils, and desires further steps to be taken towards this 


2. The Assembly is of the opinion that such integration requires 
not only an instrument to define and establish the nature of the new 
organization, which, as the Assembly believes, will result, but also a 
much wider growth of understanding, mutual confidence and co- 
operation at local levels. 

3. The Draft Plan of Integration, prepared by the Joint Committee 
of both organizations, is a generally suitable instrument for integration. 
The Assembly accordingly commends it to member organizations. 
It welcomes the opportunity for further study, comment and criticism 
for amendment and further improvement of the Plan. The Assembly 
believes that the purposes of mission, promoted and furthered across 
the years by the IMC, are safeguarded and can be advanced through 
the proposed Commission on, and the Division of, World Mission and 
Evangelism. | 

4. The Assembly recognizes at the same time the sincere and deep 
concern of some of those, now closely associated with member 
organizations, and others who, although not so associated, have 
contributed notably to the advancement of world mission and evan- 
gelism, lest integration should mean the loss of missionary vision and 
thrust, and a relinquishment of the purposes for which the IMC was 
founded. 

5. The Assembly believes that the criticism of integration which 
has arisen from this concern derives in part from a misunderstanding 
of the WCC and ignorance of the already existing relations between 
the two organizations. Accordingly, and also for the reasons given in 
Resolution 2, the Assembly directs the IMC secretariat to give 


special attention to the instruction of its own constituency and of all 
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Christians, by literature or other means and by visits of IMC secretaries, 
particularly in Africa and Latin America. 

6. Since there is much evidence that time is needed to allow further 
unhurried consideration, the Assembly invites the WCC to consider 
if it can by any means defer its proposed World Assembly of 1960 to 
1961. 

7. Meanwhile, the Ghana Assembly directs the Finance Committee 
to endeavour to provide in the quadrennium budget an increased 
allocation for secretarial travel, so that the purposes cited in Resolution 
5 may be actively pursued. Such travel should also aim at enabling the 
IMC to serve the needs of all who are devoted to world Mission. 

8. In commending the draft Plan to member organizations for 
further study, the Assembly draws their attention to suggestions which 
have been voiced in the Assembly itself, and which, at the same time, 
it transmits to the attention of the Joint Committee. Among these 
suggestions are the following: 

(a) The draft Plan provides for affiliation of member Councils to 
the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism. It should also 
provide for other links with the Commission by some other form of 
mutually satisfactory relationship. 

(6) The preamble to the draft Plan recognizes that ‘churches and 
councils in different regions are at different stages of development and 
have differing perspectives in regard to the oecumenical ideal’. The 
Plan further states that ‘the needs and developments within the 
regions themselves must determine the pattern of the oecumenical 
service given and received’. The Assembly asks the Joint Committee 
to give further attention to this aspect and to study ways in which 
regional variations could find a place in the plan, 

(c) A re-examination should be made of the manner of composition 
of the Central Committee to assure adequate representation of the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism. 

(d) The Commission on World Mission and Evangelism should be 
adequately represented in the Nominations Committee. (Note: It will 
be appreciated that at the Assembly and in its Committees, suggestions 
for amendment in detail were made, which are not listed in these 
Resolutions, but which, under them, will be considered in due course.) 

9. In pursuit of the objectives of the above Resolutions, the 
Assembly gives general approval to the following process for IMC 
action, with power to the Administrative Committee to make the 
necessary adjustments : 
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(a) The draft Plan to be again communicated, as soon as possible, 
to member organizations, with the following documents: a report on 
the relevant discussions of the Ghana Assembly, a copy of these 
Resolutions, full information on the present divisional organization 
of the WCC and a request in terms of Resolution 3 above, for further 
comment and criticism. 

(6) Comment from member organizations to be in the hands of the 
IMC secretariat by 30th April 1959, and communicated by it to the 
secretary of the Joint Committee and to the Administrative Committee. 

(c) The final plan, as prepared by the Joint Committee, to be sent 
early in 1960 to member organizations, this Plan to take the form of a 
draft Constitution of the new unified body, with a full explanatory 
memorandum. 

(d) The Administrative Committee or an Assembly of the IMC 
to consider the Plan (Constitution) in 1960 or possibly in the early 
part of 1961 and, if approved, 

(e) to send it to member Councils following the provisions of 
Cap. XII (2) of the IMC Constitution. 

(f) On the expiry of six months the official action of the IMC is to 
be signified to the Joint Committee and to the WCC. 

(Note: (i) Professional advice should be sought by the IMC at an 
early stage, on the legality of these procedures, and on such matters as 
the handling of properties and trust funds. 

(ii) The above time-table is based on the assumption that the WCC 
Assembly will be deferred until 1961.) 

10. Since it can only be determined in the light of further comment 
from member organizations whether another Assembly will be 
required, this Assembly agrees that the Administrative Committee be 
given power to decide whether to call such an Assembly, which would 
then assume the powers otherwise allocated to the Administrative 
Committee in Resolution 9 (d) above. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN ASIA TO-DAY 
By U Kyaw THAN 


INTRODUCTION 


AS I stand here I wish again that Bishop Manikam had decided 
early enough to attend the Assembly for the planners of the 
programme to use him for this presentation and that I in my wanderings 
to and fro, and with my limited background, had not been asked to 
introduce the topic which he formerly would have been approached to 
present. This, Sir, is no complaint, but a confession of my inexperience 
and an acknowledgment of the fact that I am very much a novice and 
a layman not deeply exercised in the consideration of the great issues 
which must engage the spirit and the mind of the Assembly at this time. 

Perhaps what I might say, either in my enthusiasm or in my in- 
experience, may serve as somewhat provocative starting points for the 
Assembly to touch up the incomplete sketches or to tone down the 
colours where they are unnecessarily glaring. These comments can only 
form an introduction to the work of the groups, which may each fill up 
the gaps or develop debates on the type of issues indicated, according 
to the merits and deserts of each case, and also add more relevant and 
significant subject-matter for each session. Without attempting to 
expound abstract theories or principles involved in the Christian 
mission in Asia to-day, I hope simply to pick out a few factual situations 
and, as it were, to think out loud on some issues which emerge from 
the consideration of such situations. If in this task I sometimes draw 
heavily on my Burmese background, I hope it will be understood that 
it is not because I feel the Burmese situation to be predominantly 
important, but because it will help me to be concrete and specific. 

Asia to-day is an object of immense interest to the outside world 
and to us Asians ourselves. It is easier to develop a spirited discussion 
on Asia than to talk about positive action on the Christian mission 
in Asia to-day. Some may feel that as it so often leads to frustration 
and blind alleys it is better either to dismiss, out of Christian charity, 
the controversial issues or to avoid them altogether. 

‘The pattern of Christian mission must change,’ is what everybody 
seems to say. But the mission boards, or their equivalents, have their 


technical difficulties to overcome in their structure and operations. 
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The boards may be eager to adjust, but the contributing members 
cannot be told the whole story about what is happening in the 
missionary enterprise. It might mean killing one’s father by hammering 
away the bee on his head, or throwing the baby out along with the 
bath-water. While this may be very interésting, it cannot be our 
starting point. We have, then, already taken for granted that there is 
something to be perpetuated, though we do not seem to be quite 
agreed on what it is. We then begin with the presupposition that 
there is, in the good sense of the word, a vested interest, which must 
in any event come out on the right side. Since the Christian mission 
is much larger than missions as such, it would be unfair to become 
completely preoccupied with missions every time we talk about the 
Christian mission in Asia, Africa or Latin America. At the same time, 
without being preoccupied only with missions as such, it should be 
possible, in considering ‘the Christian mission in Asia’, to limit our 
thoughts, for the present purpose, to the matter of the proclamation 
of Christ to the unchurched or to the witness of the Church to those 
outside her life, rather than taking up everything that can possibly 
be included under the title, ‘The Christian mission in Asia to-day’. 


ASIAN RENAISSANCE 


In talking about Asia to-day people are generally excited about 
and taken up by the revolution that is going on. The wave of renewed 
nationalism, the attainment of sovereignty by the Asian nations and 
the social and economic experiments, along with their implications, 
usually dominate the analysis and assessment of Asia, by Asians and 
non-Asians alike. 

While we may all be fascinated by the Asian revolution, there is an 
intangible but consequently more important factor which people 
either tend to forget or to which they pay only lip-service, in analysing 
Asia. Not long after the war, Dr Nambara, a former president of 
Tokyo Imperial University, was underlining the importance of the 
‘Renaissance’ in Asia in his addresses to students and educators as he 
looked forward to the reconstruction of the educational system in 
post-war Japan. This fact of the renaissance in Asia is much more 
important than the revolution in Asia, for it was the renaissance that 
raised up the revolution and was in turn accentuated in its fruits or 
manifestations by the revolution. The reassertion of traditional values, 
the redefinition of culture and society and the emphasis on the selfhood 
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of Asian nations are, after all, products and also manifestations of 
this renaissance in Asia. Without going into the crystallization of all 
of them, I will dwell only on the resurgence of ancient religions in 
Asia. There is a general tendency among some Christians, both in 
Asia and abroad, to pay lip-service to this resurgence. In Burma some 
Christian workers who do not know a sentence of the classical language, 
‘Pali’, and who could not understand a profound book in Burmese, 
and have not really listened to the expositions during the Buddhist 
council sessions, and therefore cannot understand wholly the significance 
of the ‘resurgence’ of Buddhism in Burma, dispense with it by con- 
cluding that it was a nationalistic and at best a cultural revival. It 
cannot be denied that the political revolution had reinforced and further 
strengthened the renaissance. Since Buddhism and Burmese culture are 
bound up together, the renaissance in Burma implies the revival of 
culture there. But beyond the level of the political and the cultural, 
there is also the initial ‘renewal’ at a still deeper level which, for lack 
of a better term, may be called ‘theological’. 

If one were to take a plane and fly to Rangoon, an interesting sight, 
as the plane approached the airport, would be the great Buddhist 
pagoda or shrine, covered from top to bottom with gold, glittering in 
the sun. According to tradition, the origins of the shrine date back to 
the sixth century B.c. Two merchants from Burma went across to 
India during the lifetime of Buddha and, having met and heard the 
preaching of Buddha, pleaded with him to favour them with some 
memorable and visible relics to carry back to Burma as reminders of 
the singular privilege and opportunity they had been granted. The head 
is the glory of the person, and Buddha gave them four threads of his 
hair, which were enshrined in the great pagoda at Rangoon. The first 
Buddhist council was held after the demise of Buddha in 544 B.c. 
and since then from time to time, when occasion required, Buddhist 
councils were held to ensure that his teachings were kept and passed 
on to successive generations in their original purity. There are fifteen 
canonical books in Buddhist scriptures and for each of the canonical 
books there are eight standard types of exegetical works. Hence a 
Buddhist theologian would normally be expected to know not only 
the fifteen canonical books but also the 120 exegetical works. In 
A.D. 1057, there was something like a reformation in Buddhism in 
Burma. The most recent council, the sixth Buddhist council held at 
Rangoon, was in direct descent from the great councils held since the 
sixth century before Christ. For all these 2500 years Buddhism had 
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undergirded Burmese culture and society. All this is mentioned simply 
to emphasize one point: the Christian missionary enterprise in Asia, 
except possibly in Japan, has often missed out one great challenge. 
If you read the memoirs of Adoniram Judson, the great missionary 
to Burma in the nineteenth century, and study the daily entries in his 
diary in 1819 and the aspirations which he then had, it is rather un- 
comfortable to see how neglected some of those original aspirations 
are in missionary work in Burma to-day. Judson was eager and un- 
flinching in his efforts to learn the Burmese language and to study 
the Buddhist scriptures and Pali. He struggled to proclaim Christ 
among the Buddhists. Later missionary efforts went, it is to be feared, 
in the direction where the going was good. The hill tribes and the less 
developed people were easier to win over, hence the majority of the 
Christians in Burma are drawn from among the hill tribes. The real 
presentation of the Gospel among those people who form the majority 
in Burma and many of whom, instead of looking up, rather look down 
upon the enthusiastic and not necessarily satisfying presentations of 
the Gospel by the average missionary—yes, among this majority of 
the Burmans the real presentation of the Gospel had not happened 
as far as one can see. Therefore, even though we can count up to 138 
years of missionary work (if we count only from those days of the 
visible impact starting from the witness and life of Judson), the 
significant phase of the evangelization of Burma and the Burmese 
people had hardly begun. For the evangelization of Burma in this 
sense would mean taking seriously the challenges and opportunities 
of the Christian mission among the Buddhists, taking seriously the re- 
surgence of Buddhism, not merely in terms of its social and cultural 
implications, but in terms of its theological significance for the Christian 
mission. For lack of a better formulation, I would borrow, with all 
its limitations, the phrase, the theological penetration of the Buddhist 
system, and this it seems to me is the urgent and ongoing need in 
the task of evangelism in Burma. The missionary from non-Asian 
lands often moves among certain groups, such as the ignorant and 
the handicapped. He is ready to spiritualize the physical and material 
ueeds of those with whom he gets into touch. It is, I suppose, true 
that often there is no real encounter between persons. There is also 
no meeting of mind with mind. For the people whom he meets tend 
to become objects for aid or assistance and the relationship is between 
that of the object and the subject; and what Martin Buber describes 
as the relation between ‘I and Thou’, the sustained encounter between 
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the Christian and the Buddhist, seldom developed. The Gospel is either 
irrelevant or a folly to the Buddhist, not because the Buddhist has 
understood the Biblical meaning of the ‘scandal’ of the Cross, but 
because the proclamation of the Gospel has, for him, not really 
happened. While on the one hand the Gospel is not being really 
proclaimed among these people, with their rich and refined philosophical 
traditions, their resurgent religions are now beginning to publish their 
claims for universal validity and relevance. They had claimed it from 
the very early days. But this claim is now asserted with a new con- 
viction and vigour, in the context of the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of the so-called Christian nations. 

In concluding this section, I want briefly to register a few remarks. 
One concerns the Institutes for the study of the living faiths of man in 
Asia. In one Asian country I know the whole purpose of the work 
seemed to mean just teaching the foreign missionaries in a foreign 
language the elementary content of the religion concerned. While we 
must acknowledge the usefulness and place of such labours, let us not 
mistake the branch for the tree-trunk. Unless the study and labours 
are undertaken within the framework of the original language, thought- 
forms and actual Christian people of the land, there are going to 
be new barriers and new problems to be tackled in Christian missions 
amid the Asian renaissance to-day. I would also remark, though I 
do so with fear and trembling, hoping that the spirit in which I speak 
will not be misunderstood, that while we have in Asia an extremely 
limited number of people who could help us with this task, and while 
we need all the resources and available help to multiply and intensify 
the knowledge and work of these people, they are being taken away 
from us (to translate from the Burmese saying) to fill the pot which 
seems to us to be full. I want here to re-emphasize the need, now as 
never before, theologically to disentangle the confusion between the 
West, western culture and Christianity. It often seems that, for the 
Buddhist, Christianity implies the social and cultural categories of the 
West, and not always at their fundamental best. A cultured Buddhist 
or Hindu, unlike the man from the bush, will therefore wonder why 
he or she should give up altogether the rich heritage and the long- 
standing refinements for the sake of some other culture and heritage, 
even if these could be proved temporarily useful. Fundamentally, the 
task of the Christian mission in renascent Asia is a theological one, 
and I rejoice at the announcement of the possibilities regarding the 
fund for theological education. 
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Sir, I hope I have not laboured too much an example for considering 
the mission of the Church in the Asian renaissance. While in the 
significant realm of ideas, thought and religious values, the re-awaken- 
ing of the mind is taking place in Asia, the Church can witness to 
supplement this awakening of the mind with the quickening of the 
spirit in Asia for the redemption of the nations in our part of the 
world. 


REVOLUTION IN ASIA 


Having said these things, which to me are more important than 
preoccupation with the political revolution in Asia, I must nevertheless 
dwell for a moment on the Asian revolution. In spite of all that 
oecumenical gatherings and Asian churches are saying, there is still 
much misgiving about the relation between Christianity and power 
politics. I need not repeat the worn-out references to the unfortunate 
historical coincidences, not only between the missionary advance and 
the political expansion of western powers, but also between missionary 
withdrawals and the retreats of western régimes. I am thinking of the 
establishment of the Communist régime in China and of the exodus of 
the western missionaries from that great land. I can also think of the 
Japanese invasion of Burma and the departure of these missionaries 
from Burma, or of the capitulation of Japan and the influx of foreign 
Christian workers into that country, or in Taiwan. I say nothing about 
the reasons and circumstances in which they decide to come or go. 
I am only registering the facts of history and the confusion in the 
minds of non-Christians in forming their opinion of the Christian 
mission in Asia. These have not helped either the churches or the 
missions in their witness to Jesus Christ. From the point of view of 
the local church the western missionary can be interpreted as one who 
is there only when the skies are clear. The missionary may say that his 
departure is for the safety of the Christian community about to face 
hardships and for his own family’s sake. But in all humility I have 
often wondered whether these are the best Christian reasons. There, 
I think, we may still have much to learn from the Roman Catholic 
Fathers. I am not thinking of their celibacy but, rather, of their pastoral 
commitment in a different way. Many non-Roman Catholic missionaries 
from abroad are often citizens of two worlds—the world of their own 
mission boards and the churches back in their own countries, and the 
world of the churches to which they are sent and of which they are 
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often guests or consultants rather than committed members sharing 
the same discipline. 

As the Asian countries regain independence or re-establish their 
sovereignty, new limitations are being placed by the governments on 
the execution of the traditional missionary enterprise, partly because 
of the confusion and misgivings mentioned earlier. There is also a 
new emphasis in the Christian mission in Asia to-day in underlining 
diakonia during our time. While I have no doubt about the validity 
of the approach from diakonia, I fear there are other developments in 
which the Christian mission is thought of almost in terms of a watered- 
down technical assistance programme flying a Christian flag. There is 
a possible danger in the tendency to become too much fascinated with 
the approach from sociology, anthropology, psycho-analysis, group 
dynamics and audio-visual aids; so much so that while the churches 
in Asia need to grapple with the fundamental theological issues of 
our times in our own contexts, the questionable remedy is offered in 
terms of the debatable diagnosis. 

Perhaps a point which arose out of recent conversations with M. M. 
Thomas, of India, may indicate in a better way what I am feeling 
after here. There was a time, in parts of many countries in Asia, when 
missions were moralizing and civilizing agencies. They were pioneers 
bringing morality and civilization to the communities in Asia through 
western educational institutions, moral instruction, hospitals and social 
service programmes. Now, there are moral giants outside the Church to 
whom non-Christians can point. Gandhiji, Vinoba Bhave and national 
saints and stalwarts among the priests, philosophers and leaders may 
be quoted with conviction by such contenders. Realms of service which 
were formerly the pioneering fields for the Christian missions are now 
occupied by the Welfare State, with its movements and programme 
of national uplift and reform. Is the Church in fulfilling her mission 
to be a city set on a hill or the leaven in the lump and the salt seasoning 
the earth? Perhaps the Church’s fulfilment of her mission may lie in 
the direction of the attempt to define and proclaim the ‘redemptive’, 
as she participates in these programmes and movements, rather than 
grudgingly and defensively sticking to her compounds. I have used the 
words ‘perhaps’ and ‘may lie in the direction of’. 1 do not want to 
absolutize the implications of the thought. The key point at issue 
is that now as never before God is calling the Church to proclaim 
the message of justification by faith over against that of justification 
by works. Until Christ is acknowledged and accepted as Saviour, all 
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human works and programme will be dogged by the element of the 
tragic and frustrating. In Him are the good news and the glad tidings 
amid the revolution and reconstruction. If the wholeness of the 
apostolate and the inter-relatedness of the proclamation, fellowship 
and service are present in the Christian mission, I believe again the 
good news in Christ will be heard afresh and accepted in Asia, Africa 
and everywhere. 


THE COMMON EVANGELISTIC TASK iN ASIA 


My final section is a summarized reflection on the significance of 
the East Asia Christian Conference which it is proposed shall be set 
up as an instrument of co-operation among the churches and Christian 
Councils in Asia in the desire to undertake their common evangelistic 
task. The report of the East Asia Christian Conference, held at Prapat, 
Indonesia, in March, 1957, is available and I will not go into the 
history of the development of these desires in East Asia, especially 
from the time of the meeting of the IMC at Tambaram, India, in 1938, 
through the first post-war East Asia Christian Conference in 1949 in 
Thailand, the establishment of the Asia Council on Oecumenical 
Mission, with the support of some churches in Asia to further the task 
of Christian mission in Asia, the IMC-WCC Consultation at Bangkok 
in March, 1956, and the subsequent coming together of all but six of 
the member churches of the WCC and the member councils of the 
IMC in East Asia at Prapat in 1957. 

I quote from The Common Evangelistic Task (Papers and Minutes 
of the East Asia Christian Conference, Prapat, Indonesia, March 17th- 
26th, 1957): 


In March 1956, the IMC and the WCC called a consultation at Bangkok, Thai- 
land. . . . The Consultation was attended by the officers of the Asia Council on 
Occumenical Mission, the general secretaries of the two world bodies, the East Asia 
Secretary and other consultants from Asia and some executives of the Mission 
Boards related to the Asia Council on Oecumenical Mission. The Consultation 
declared: ‘One of the most impressive and hopeful developments in the Christian 
yo Ug porhwame which we owe in no small measure to the work of the first East 

Asia Secretary of the IMC/WCC is that there is arising in the churches of Asia a 
strong sense of missionary responsibility, a compulsion to share with all Christians 
in the evangelization of the world. of hg ay vara Rap aol ayer pe i 
evangelization of Asia, and is marked by a deep desire for an interchange of ch 
workers and to internationalize the personnel working among the churches. We 
recognize the contribution that churches elsewhere must continue to make, but we 
share a common conviction that the world-wide mission of the church is the 
responsibility of Christians everywhere. 

We feel strongly that we must find ways and means to enable our churches to 
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discharge their responsibility and to fulfil this truly oecumenical desire. The future 
of evangelism in Asia must surely be a co-operative evangelism in which all share 
with each other for the common good, and in which we manifest increasingly our 
oecumenical unity. What we have in mind is not in the nature of a new mission 
board or society, for we believe that the responsibility for policy decisions and the 
use of funds should be transferred to the Asian churches directly. We think rather 
of an Asian body which will co-ordinate the work of the churches and missions in 
East Asia, stimulate their co-operation, encourage interchange between them, and 
serve as an instrument for helping them to think through the basic issues of evangel- 
istic policy and for the working out of a common strategy. 

Our starting point is the East Asia Secretariat. This has fulfilled a very important 
function in bringing the churches and councils in East Asia more closely together. 
But the time has now come to give it a wider mandate and strengthen it in personnel. 

We therefore request the IMC/WCC to call a representative conference of the 
member churches of the WCC and the member councils of the IMC in East Asia 
to consider how the new task which we see before us may best be fulfilled. 


It was proposed that the functions of the East Asia Secretariat of the 
IMC and WCC should be enlarged to include a survey of the mission 
of the Church in East Asia and of the available resources of personnel 
and funds for its fulfilment, consultation among the churches in the 
area and missionary societies, promotion of the participation of the 
Asian churches andcouncils in the programme of the two world bodies, 
mutual sharing of experience, information and personnel among 
Asian churches and assistance in interpreting and co-ordinating the 
programme of oecumenical inter-church aid in East Asia. 


The conference was also convened [the report goes on] at a time when the two 
world bodies, viz. the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, were seriously confronted with the question of integration. Prapat con- 
ference conclusions on the need to develop a regional instrument which would 
serve the total mission of the whole church in the area, and the emphasis of the 
conference on the inseparable relationship between the various manifestations of 
the apostolate indicated the urgency of the challenge to the two world bodies dealing 
with the related aspects of Christian mission to come together within an integrated 
framework. The pressure of the world, with its social and political developments 
and the basic pressure of the Word of God as felt by the Christians in East Asia, 
implied there was no further possibility for the ‘churches’ as such and the ‘missions’ 
as such to operate in isolation from each other. The mission in a given land must 
be felt and carried out as the mission primarily of the church placed by God in that 
land. Surely the need for co-operation and the bearing of one another’s burdens 
across regions and continents remained. But the Christian congregations and com- 
munities, namely, the Church of God placed in a given land, must learn to render 
her own obedience to her Lord who was seeking to gather His people in every land. 


The mission is the mission of the Church. While the statement is 
accepted generally, there is no real clarity yet about its meaning for 
those in Asia. The mission of the Church—yes. But, in a given country, 
the mission of which part of the Church Universal? The mission of 
the receiving church or of the sending church? Sometimes there seems 
to be an emphasis even in the sending country on the mission of the 
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mission board, rather than of the church to which the board is related. 
In the receiving country the mission seems to be the mission of anybody 
except that of the church in the country concerned. I think we still 
need to take more seriously the challenge to manifest the mission of 
the church in its integrated form both at the local and at the national 
level, be it in the lands of Asia, Africa, Latin America or the rest of 
the world. I submit that while mission is of the essence of the Church, 
in Asia we must also pray that God be manifested as the God of order 
and not of confusion. If Christians are members and organs of the 
same body, they must function as organs of the healthy body—the body 
of Christ—and not as those of a paralytic man. 

Ultimately it means a re-dedication of our purpose, a renewed 
vision of the Church and the waiting upon God in the light of His 
word so that we may be obedient to His will if perchance He would 
make us His instruments in His purpose of offering Christ the Saviour 
to the world. 

This will also mean humility if in His purpose of building His temple 
it pleases Him to choose Solomon rather than David. There is no 
reason for David to be possessive of God’s purpose. 

And, having done all, it may be that we must recognize that we 
have done what lies in us in rendering our obedience, but recognizing 
that we are after all still unprofitable servants, until the Master in His 
mercy grant us His grace and blessings in His Kingdom. 

U Kyaw THAN 











CHANGES IN THE PATTERNS OF 
WESTERN MISSIONS 


By W. FREYTAG 


By teragectel years have passed since the Jerusalem meeting of the IMC 
in 1928. It would be instructive to work out similarities and 
differences between that meeting and ours. At first glance there 
appears to be a repetition of main themes and subjects. I remember 
quite well what then seemed to me to be the most important points of 
the Jerusalem meeting. There were three. The discussion about our 
message confronting the non-Christian religions, the new impetus to 
take up the social problems in Asia and Africa and the strong repre- 
sentation of those who then were labelled younger churches. This time, 
if we take the subjects of our groups as parallel to the main themes at 
Jerusalem, the witness to non-Christian religions and in society comes 
up again, but in an entirely different context. These themes appear to 
be entirely—so to say—taken in and swallowed by the third point 
which was at Jerusalem not so much a theme but a fact, the younger 
churches. And if you look at other themes of our groups: the place 
and function of the missionary; the meaning of ‘partnership’, then you 
get at the main point of difference between then and now. Then 
missions had problems, but they were not a problem themselves. 
There was no question that the initiative in witness and action was with 
western missions as they stood. To-day we do not speak of the initiative 
of western missions but only of their contribution. But more than this: 
we are uncertain about their patterns as they are and even more, the 
historic, basic conceptions of missions are being questioned. Let us 
State at the very beginning: it is no question at all that there is no 
Christian life, no living with Christ without a missionary task. But the 
question is whether our present patterns of carrying out that task and 
the conceptions behind such patterns are the right expression of the 
obedience God wants from us to-day. 


1. Facts 


The facts which have brought about the change of situation and which 
raise the questions are familiar. I name three of the new realities. 
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There is the fact of rising nations creating new political and cultural 
situations. Many countries have acquired a new political status and 
many others are striving for it. There is a deep national self-conscious- 
ness in many parts of the world. It wants equality of cultural status, 
education and development, but at the same time it is looking for 
‘our own way’. It has a deep longing for self-realization on the basis 
of its own spiritual and religious heritage. This new political reality is 
still unstable in many instances—there are many ‘not yets’—and these 
are particularly sensitive against all influences from outside. 

There is the reality of the younger churches. The most moving 
experience in visiting them is to realize how they are felt by Christians 
as their own. Naturally they take part in the development of their 
nations, striving as churches, too, to a status of equality, and to find 
their own way of expressing their faith ; and they, too, show the sensitive- 
ness of all young life. They need help. But they have begun their task 
of being the Church and of carrying the Gospel to their own people 
and even farther. 

And there is the third reality, the oecumenical era. There is a new 
kind of togetherness in this world: the drawing together of nations 
in blocs: the use of the same vocabulary all over the world, albeit with 
very different meanings: the rising of a kind of secular mission; the 
spreading of religions, transgressing their traditional boundaries. 
All this is happening so suddenly. And at the same time the new forms 
of togetherness of Christians: in the World Council of Churches, the 
confessional world bodies, the growing Christian world agencies with 
special tasks, none of which can be world organizations without 
reaching out into all the world and without making their constituencies 
conscious of their being a part of a world-wide fellowship and awaken- 
ing their responsibility for it. 

These facts have influenced the patterns of western missions in a 
different degree according to the different stage of development of the 
churches and the areas concerned, but some general tendencies may be 

The first is limitation. The sphere of work of western missions is 
becoming limited. 

There are the closed and closing doors. We do not forget China and 
we are aware of increasing difficulties in quite a number of countries to 
secure entry-permits for western missionaries. But of more general 
importance is the limitation which restricts us because we are western 
missions. The political and cultural situation in many countries in 
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itself means fewer western missionaries and self-limitation in many 
respects. We have not only to avoid unnecessary offence but to avoid 
labelling the Gospel as something western, as being in contradiction 
to the ardently desired ‘own way’—what mission would not sympathize 
with this desire! In so far as resurgent religions are regarded by many 
nationals as a spiritual backbone for a still unstable unity of the 
nation, the western missionary as-such stands in the way of the Gospel 
being understood. 

Another limitation is put to us by the existence and the growing self- 
responsibility of younger churches. That again means fewer and fewer 
missionaries. Who would want to impede the development of churches 
which in some degree depends on the absence of missionaries? In China 
I have seen many tokens of the grateful remembrance of missionaries, 
but on the other hand there was an undeniable satisfaction in the new 
self-consciousness that the churches have gained by being themselves 
alone responsible. In other countries I found missionaries who decided 
to return home because they thought it best for the development of the 
Church. But if we do not go so far, at least there is a certain limitation 
of the initiative of the western missionary. These churches have to find 
their own way. We cannot do it for them. 

And there is the limitation conditioned in the oecumenical era in 
the broader and narrower sense of the word. Closed doors in some 
countries may lead in others to the multiplication of newly arrived 
missionary societies. How often it is that such multiplication has 
disturbed a sound missionary policy of a society which hitherto was 
the only one in that area. The many forms of co-operation which 
become more and more necessary restrict the freedom of self-expression 
of the individual missionary society. Co-operation does not always 
prove to be an enrichment: it often means a levelling down. 

The second change of patterns may be characterized under the 
catchword ‘the lost directness’. 

On account of the situation you have an inescapable growing of 
branches of missionary work, necessary and legitimate branches, which 
tend to develop a kind of exuberance. Or you have the fact that the 
help the churches need means increasingly material and financial help 
and less personal help. In co-operation more and more contributions 
are necessary which carry less and less a direct, permanent share of the 
giver. Such contributions may be of great value but you pay and pray, 
and it is over and done with. The lost directness effects a growing 
uncertainty in the planning of western societies For instance, they have 
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to be prepared to help and train missionaries. But in many instances 
the specialists the younger churches want cannot be trained and stored 
in order to have them in case they are wanted. There are many such 
uncertainties. And with quite a number of leaders of western societies 
you get the impression that in spite of all their commitment and activity 
they feel as if they are moving in a fog. 

The loss of directness is largely found among western missionaries 
who are serving in and under younger churches. Because the initiative 
cannot be their own, there is a widespread feeling of frustration. In 
one Asian country I found more missionaries who expressed in con- 
fidence this frustration than those who had found their way. There was 
no undue pretension behind it. They simply could not bear the loss of 
directness I am talking about. 

The third change you may call the ‘endangered image’, the loss of 
that conception of ourselves which guides us consciously or, even more, 
unconsciously. Notice that I am speaking not of the mission in a 
general sense but of western missionary societies in their empirical 
shape. They began by sending missionaries. In some countries mission- 


aries were trained and sent out even before there were any missionary 


societies. Now we see that mission does not consist in missionaries 
only. 

The societies have sent missionaries to proclaim the Gospel in order 
to bring about what had happened in the times of revival out of which 
the societies arose, that people might turn to Christ, that they might be 
converted to Him. Now this aim is submerged by much missionary 
work which is only indirectly connected with it. 

The societies regarded themselves as groups of true believers and 
their service as a vicarious service for whatt he Church should do. 
Now there is much missionary consciousness in many churches, and if 
the churches are conscious of the fact that missionary obligation is of 
the essence of the Church, what, then, of the conception of a vicarious 
service of missionary societies? The societies pray for missionary 
younger churches, but what, then, of the conception of the particular 
group as essential for the fulfilling of the missionary task? 

For a long time the societies have been unique in their work, in the 
sense that they were almost the only bridges for the service to foreign 
people. This was the reason why they gathered among their supporters 
many who felt a mere social responsibility to foreign people and not a 
specifically missionary one. Now that uniqueness is no more. They 
have their activity among many other activities, which are missionary 
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in some sense, but in very different expressions. That means that many 
people who share the sense of the missionary responsibility of the 
Church do not find the way to share the work of the societies. 

All these changes are not only the concern of western missions. Their 
problems in a certain respect are problems of the mission of the Church 
as such. I am thinking not only in terms of the missionary strength of 
Christianity which largely depends on the future of western missions. 
I think of the fact that the younger churches cannot conceive of mission 
without imitating western missions, in a positive or a negative way. In 
both cases there is the danger that roads are built in the wrong 
direction. 

2. REACTIONS 


But now, what are the reactions of western missions? There are 
different possibilities. The first one is the ordinary human reaction of 
just remaining passive. There are many excuses for it. Is it not, to 
mention only one of them, at this moment sometimes the more 
responsible way, not to restrict ourselves, and to do what a certain 
younger church is apparently not able to do; to insist on more mission- 
aries where the man-power of a younger church is not sufficient to 
provide the necessary pastoral service? But the responsibility of the 
moment may result in a permanent weakness of the church concerned, 
and all such excuses easily turn into a mere self-assertion. 

There is the second possibility—the attempt to escape. We try to 
escape back to the beginning, looking for new unevangelized fields. 
As a matter of course there are legitimate tasks, but if the guiding motive 
is to escape the situation of service in and with the younger churches, 
it may be disobedience to take them up. There is a kind of escapism 
which goes in the opposite direction, not backward but ahead, into 
projects and new plans which seem to be a step forward, but in fact 
are flight. 

And there is the last possibility. The attitude of obedience, which 
takes the situation and tries to learn the lesson that God gives us. I 
indicate three lines only. 

1. We have to accept the facts and give up any defensive attitude. 
It is the same danger in missions as in the churches. We are again and 
again tempted to identify our empirical, human and therefore imperfect 
realization, in this case the Church as it is, the mission as it is, with the 
Church we believe in, with the mission of the Church. What was a 
historic expression of genuine obedience in its time becomes an entity 
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in itself, separated from the character of obedience, and stands in the 
way of a fresh and new expression of the same obedience which is now 
asked of us. The very beginning of new obedience is conditioned in 
the giving up of old images which we have had hitherto and which God 
apparently takes away from us. 

2. Another obstacle in finding the way is the human resistance to 
acting according to our insights. To learn means to take decisions. Ideas, 
even acknowledged principles, are not yet decisions. If, for instance, we 
were to take seriously our insight that the younger churches cannot 
answer the word of God in foreign forms of thinking and expression, 
we should cease to send missionaries and teachers and theologians 
almost untrained for understanding the spiritual tradition of the special 
area in which they serve and we should really take up the task which 
lies behind the younger church study and which may render a great 
service, greater than we imagine. We all know there are other acknow- 
ledged principles of even greater importance, especially in the realm of 
co-operation and unity, which have not yet become decisions. They are 
like clouds over us which prevent us from seeing the way God wants 
us to follow. 

3. In all the facts there is a clear lead towards concentration. I am 
not going to discuss priorities. I think of concentration in the deeper 
sense in which by way of the changing situation God, so to speak, 
concentrates us. There are situations in which we still have the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim the Gospel in the midst of resurgent religions which, 
to a certain degree, have taken up ideals and ideas rooted in Christianity 
but cut off from their roots, Christian ideas without Christ. There the 
humanistic overtones which our message used to contain have become 
dangerous and are sometimes obstacles to our message. Does God not 
make us free for the more difficult but essential task, to concentrate on 
the message of Christ Himself, which means on the message of the 
Cross? In some states there is the tendency for the State to take over 
and to monopolize some activities which have been classic branches of 
missionary work : educational, medical, philanthropic work. I remember 
the word of a leading Chinese Christian who, when we passed a former 
missionary institution, said: ‘Fortunately we are liberated from 
them now.’ This was not grim humour, not only remembrance of the 
time of the tax burden under which the churches almost broke down; 
there was more behind that remark, a genuine feeling of a new beginning 
at the centre of the task. I hope it is not necessary to translate it into the 
situation of western missions. In many of the facts which we character- 
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ized as limitations of the western mission, particularly what we indicated 
as limitations in the oecumenical era, we find new openings towards the 
centre secretly hidden. We do not find them if we do not try to follow 
what God is doing step by step. 


3. THE CENTRAL TASK 


But what is the central task? I cannot develop a theology of mission, 
but I will try a few lines, and even these cannot be more than preliminary 
words, mostly dotted lines. 

Mission means taking part in the action of God, in fulfilling His plan 
for the coming of His Kingdom by bringing about obedience of the 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord among the nations. 

In that context missions as empirical organizations or institutions 
(there is no obedience possible without becoming concrete in such 
human form) are one indispensable member in the varieties of services 
of the churches. 

Their task consists in being sent to proclaim the Gospel outside the 
Church, to gather into one the children of God who are scattered 
abroad (John 11: 52). (We should not forget the centripetal conception 
of mission which the Old Testament has in common with the New.) 

That means that this service has to remind every church that it 
cannot be the Church in limiting itself within its own area, that it is 
called to take part in the responsibility of God’s outgoing into the 
whole world, that it has the Gospel because it is meant for the nations 
of the earth, and that the Church has its life towards that end, the 
goal of God in the coming again of Christ. 

That means that this service consists in the sending of witnesses 
and all that may carry the Gospel from church to non-church. This 
service of missions is human service, it cannot claim to be exclusively 
the mission of God. It has its time and is subject to the relativity of all 
human service. 

But the mission of God is more. It does not consist in our taking 
part, but they who live in the obedience of faith are part of His action. 
May I tell you of a recent experience I had in China? It looks like a 
digression, but it is not. In Peking I was asked to give a report about 
the Church in western Germany. I answered: ‘I do not like such a 
general subject, give me a concrete theme: what is it exactly that you 
want?’ Twenty-four hours later the Faculty gave me the theme: ‘How 


has the Church in Western Germany since 1945 given witness to 
12 
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the Lordship of Christ over this world?’ That at first sight looks 
like compelling the western guest to produce self-criticism before an 
eastern audience. But I am certain that this was not the intention. 
They wanted something else, the model, the picture of how another 
church is doing what they themselves want to do. I think the evidence 
of Christian decision, Christian living and Christian action is the main 
missionary service without which all other missionary undertakings 
are vain. It is an illustration only of what I said, that they who live 
in the obedience of faith are part of God’s action. An illustration only, 
not the matter itself. This fact, that every Christian is a part of God’s 
action towards His goal, has a much deeper meaning. 

If we speak about God’s action, God’s mission, then we touch a 
secret greater than we are able to perceive, exactly the secret which is 
mentioned in Colossians 3: ‘Your life is hid with Christ in God’, and 
in 2 Timothy 2, when Paul the prisoner writes: ‘I endure everything 
for the sake of the elect’, meaning that by his suffering he is furthering 
the mission. The decisions of God’s action are made in our life with 
Christ. There, more than the decision about our personal destiny takes 
place. There it happens that the Holy Temple of God is being built 
to its consummation. It happens or it does not happen, therefore 
according to how we live with Christ or do not live with Christ, we 
are a part of God’s mission or we stand in its way. Therefore a Christian 
life cannot be lived without the wide horizon, the view of the world 
which God has in mind, the world which God loves. There God’s 
mission is going on and it will be disclosed at the Day of our Lord. 
WALTER FREYTAG 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER WITH 
: BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


By U Ha Bu 


E are witnessing to-day a worldwide phenomenon of revival 

among non-Christian religions. As far as Buddhism in Burma 
is concerned it is generally agreed in Christian circles that it is not a 
mass movement. It is neither widespread nor deep-rooted. It has not 
brought a re-awakening among the masses and has not caught the 
imagination of youth. The masses are still in the grip of conventional 
religion and follow traditional religious customs and practices. On the 
other hand the young are not stirred by the ancient faith but rather 
by the new social and political ideology. 

The renewed religious activity is spearheaded by the Prime Minister, 
U Nu, and some of his colleagues. As a forceful personality with 
ardent religious fervour, U Nu has been largely instrumental in bringing 
about the revival of Buddhism. He has been responsible for dramatiz- 
ing the movement by holding the Great Sixth Buddhist Synod in a 
mammoth artificial cave-building near the newly built World Peace 
Pagoda. The movement has resulted in the building or renovating of 
many religious edifices in the country, generally with government 
subsidy. It has brought about the translation of the Tripitaka into 
modern Burmese. It has given an impulse to missionary enterprise 
among the hill tribes of Burma and Assam and to preaching missions 
to the West. It has also brought about the establishment of the Inter- 
national Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies where scholars 
from all over the world will be able to study Buddhism. In all these 
activities U Nu’s prestige and initiative, together with the support 
given by his Government, have provided the main dynamic force. 

Although the new awakening in Buddhism cannot quite be described 
as a deep and widespread religious revival, it has been a bold and 
imaginative attempt to put forward the claims of religion to meet 
man’s deepest needs to-day. Undoubtedly nationalism, political con- 
siderations, the impact of Christianity and modern ideologies are 
contributory factors. But whatever the immediate causes which operate 
in this phenomenon, can we not look beyond and discern the Hand 
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of God beckoning man to return to Him? Can we not see in it man’s 
spiritual hunger and his need of saving power? 

In the actual encounter between Christian and non-Christian, the 
Christian in Burma has to live among people for whom the word 
‘Burman’ is synonymous with ‘Buddhist’. To a large majority of people 
in Burma Buddhism is an integral part of social and national life. 
Buddhism is as much a part of the Burman as his language and customs. 
In fact Burmese language and customs are largely infused with Buddhist 
ideas and ways.The Burman has also inherited animistic beliefs which 
are inextricably mingled with his Buddhism. Even the western-educated 
Burman Buddhist is dominated by animistic beliefs of the pre-Buddhistic 
era. Popular Buddhism contains many animistic elements. The mass 
of Buddhists are thus hardly stirred by the modern currents from the 
recent great dramatic events in Buddhism. 

As an integral part of social and national life, Burmese social customs 
and practices are Buddhistic. All national festivals except those recently 
introduced have been of a religious character. The prestige of numbers, 
the attraction of social solidarity and the aesthetic satisfaction of 
Buddhist practices hallowed by usage, together with the cultural im- 
pregnation of Buddhist ideas, have created a strong bulwark against 
the Christian mission. What might be called the burmanization of the 
non-Burman races has also been responsible for many who belong to 
these races becoming Buddhists. It is a common belief that as a result 
of Christian missionary enterprise practically all Karens have embraced 
Christianity. Not only is this untrue, it is even a fact that Karen 
Buddhists outnumber the Karen Christians. In studying a pre-war 
census I was shocked to discover that in the decade. preceding the 
census more Karens were added to Buddhism than to Christianity 
without any missionary effort on the part of the Buddhists. It would 
seem that cultural infiltration is more effective than direct missionary 
effort in winning adherents to a religion. 

This fact underscores the remark of a Buddhist to a Christian leader 
at a Buddhist festival. Showing the large crowd of beautifully dressed 
young people joyously dancing and singing with abandon he said: 
“We have numbers on our side. We have deep-rooted sentiments. Here 
you see spontaneous religious expression in harmony with our culture. 
Can you Christians show anything like it?” When we encounter 
Buddhism in Burma, we are up against a formidably entrenched 
national institution. 

One of the most articulate and active groups among the Buddhists 
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is that led by U Nu. Among the Prime Ministers of to-day he is unique 
as a politician with missionary zeal for his religious faith. He has 
espoused the cause of Buddhism with energy, enthusiasm, determination 
and imagination. Just lately he has delivered a course of Kamala 
lectures on Buddhism at the invitation of the University of Calcutta. 
Even during his official visits to foreign countries he took every 
opportunity to preach Buddhism. His approach is pragmatic. He appeals 
to the modern practical man to test for himself the claim of Buddhism 
that it alone can bring peace of mind and freedom from desires. One 
has no need to assume a suprasensible Being or beings. Only practise 
a form of meditation called vipassana with the help of an experienced 
guide. At the end of the course of vipassana meditative practices, one 
becomes a sotapanna—one who has gained deliverance from all kinds 
of attachment, achieved control over oneself and obtained perfect peace. 
One who has attained this state of mind is on the sure road towards 
Nirvana. Through the influence and example of U Nu many meditation 
centres have sprung up in Rangoon and other places where anyone who 
cares to experiment in this way is welcome. A national Buddhist leader 
has challenged a well-known Christian scholar to try out vipassana. 
He said to the scholar: ‘Respected teacher, you are well versed in our 
Sacred Scriptures. You lack only one thing. You have not tried it out 
yourself and so have not really gained true enlightenment. Why not 
undertake a course of vipassana practice and seek to validate the truth 
by experiment?’ 

Another group of Buddhists also espouses the pragmatic method. 
This group is more keen about another meditative technique called 
lokiyasamatha. The group seems more strongly influenced by yoga 
practices and believes in the attainment of miraculous powers through 
samatha practices. By these practices it is claimed that one can not 
only gain mastery over oneself but can release supernatural powers 
latent in man. Thus even in this life one can taste the fruits of Nirvana. 
The adherents of samatha practices are fewer in number than the other 
group, but among them are some educated young men. Both vipassana 
and samatha groups emphasize the importance of meditation as a 
means of purifying our wayward and wandering thoughts and over- 
coming this-worldly desires. In so doing they challenge Christianity, 
with its concentration on activity. The former group questions the 
necessity of assuming the existence of God and depending on Him for 
deliverance from evil. It claims that it is possible to achieve liberation 
by one’s own effort. The latter group challenges the modern liberal 
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Christian, with his materialistic inclination, by pointing to the possibility 
of releasing latent spiritual powers. 

As a result of the impact of the West, with its scientific outlook and 
humanistic liberalism, there is a growing tendency among Buddhist 
intellectuals to claim for Buddhism the virtues of rationalism, experi- 
mentation and freedom of enquiry. Some Buddhists advocate Buddhism 
as the only scientific religion. According to them Buddhism rejects all 
superstition, and the belief in a supernatural Being is regarded as 
superstition. They claim that Buddhism is free from dogmatism. 
Buddha had simply shown the way by which he had attained Enlighten- 
ment. He never claimed to judge or to save others. He exhorted others 
to work out their own salvation. His way for achieving Enlightenment 
is available for anyone who wishes to test and validate it for himself. 
No one is asked to accept his doctrine blindly. ‘Prove all things and 
hold fast that which is true’ is a Buddhist teaching. Buddha encourages 
freedom of thought and action. One of the most popular preachers 
among the Buddhist monks emphasized this in his sermons and 
writings. He says that it is our human right to think, test, examine 
and evaluate any teaching and, if it proves worthy of belief, to believe 
and practise it. A writer of note publicly criticized Christianity on the 
ground that the Christian is not free but subjected to the will of God. 
By contrast he claimed that Buddhism encourages a person to try out 
everything—the sweet as well as the sour, the good as well as the evil— 
and to choose for himself. Even Buddha tried everything in his many 
existences until he found the best. 

Some Buddhists also argue that science confirms Buddhism because 
it gives a natural and materialistic explanation of the universe. Buddhism 
offers a naturalistic account of evil and suffering and the means of 
deliverance from them. Buddhism, like science, teaches the universal 
reign of law. In fact it goes further. It asserts that moral and spiritual 
laws are all of a piece with physical laws. Since these laws are natural 
laws, the law of cause and effect applies equally to moral and to 
physical phenomena. 

There is some confusion of thought among those who claim that 
Buddhism is scientific. Some maintain that it is scientific because its 
way of salvation is a method of verification by experiment. Some say 
it is scientific because its laws are subjected to the natural laws of 
cause and effect. Others claim it to be scientific because its account 
of the physical universe and mind is supposed to be corroborated by 
the discoveries of science. Christianity is attacked as unscientific since 
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its basic beliefs cannot be verified by science. The implication is that 
the Christian faith contains unwarranted assumptions. 

Since the Buddhist interpretation of the universe is materialistic, 
some Buddhists assert that Buddhism and Marxism are kindred systems. 
Both deny the existence of God and of the soul. They assert that 
Buddhism and Marxism are not antagonistic. A former Cabinet 
Minister attempted to show that Buddhism and Marxism have the 
same basic philosophy. The only difference is in the ethical sphere. 
Buddhism is more concerned with the improvement of man’s moral 
nature than with his economic lot. The two systems are therefore 
regarded as complementary. Some Buddhists state that Buddhism 
supplies the moral force which is lacking in economic and political 
planning. The best economic and political system can break down if 
the men who work it are bad. Because Buddhism can make man good, 
it is absolutely essential in a planned state. It is claimed for Buddhism 
that it can give the moral foundation for the modern State. 

As regards Buddhism and Communism, the prevailing view among 
the Buddhists is that the latter is antagonistic to religion. It finds no 
place for morality or future life. It does not support the Buddhist 
Order. At best it merely tolerates religion. Since Communism is against 
all religions, Buddhism and Christianity must close their ranks and 
join hands to combat this anti-religious movement. 

This tendency to regard all religions as allies rather than enemies 
is on the increase. Some Buddhists stated that all religions have the 
same goal and community of interest. All religions aim at taming the 
beast in man and at bringing out the best in him. Religion, it has 
been said, is moral faith in ideal ends. Each religion in its own way 
strives to achieve ideal ends. U Nu is never tired of repeating to 
Christian audiences that he is more at home with devout Christians 
than with men of no religious faith. Religious people are kindred souls, 
fellow-pilgrims in the search for the Holy Grail of redemption. 

Before closing this survey brief mention must be made of those 
Buddhists who have been influenced by the tendency to ‘accommoda- 
tion’ prevalent in India. They have been affected by Hinduism and 
the climate of thought which is current in India. According to them 
all religions are the same. They are equally true. One can choose any 
according to one’s taste. Again, while differences in the basic beliefs 
are not to be minimized, they ask, is it not possible that the same truth 
may be expressed in different religious terms? If only we can go behind 
the idiom of a particular religion, we may find the same truth. Our 
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task is to try to discover the substance behind the symbol. We may well 
attempt to distinguish between peculiarities of tradition, customs and 
modes of thought on the one hand and basic ideas and ideals set forth 
by a particular religion on the other. Perhaps above the tangle of 
technical languages of religions we may discern the clear beauty of 
truth. This group is a small one, but the outlook which it represents 
is by no means insignificant. 

The impact of Christianity has affected the ideas and outlook of 
the Buddhists of to-day. In a recent session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress Professor Malalasekara, a prominent Buddhist scholar, de- 
scribed Nirvana in terms almost Christian. He used terms such as ‘life- 
affirming’ and ‘blessed state’. To us in Burma who are familiar with 
the negative concept of Nirvana as annihilation, this is something new. 
But even in Burma the positive interpretation of Nirvana is gaining 
ground. Not only in ideas but in outlook and spirit Buddhists have 
changed perceptibly within the last fifty years. The spirit of sacrifice 
and service for others is appreciated and emulated. Many social services 
and philanthropic efforts can be attributed to the influence of Christian- 
ity. The gap between the basic attitudes and emphases is narrowing, 
thus affording greater opportunity for mutual understanding and 
conversation. 

To this brief survey of the various forms which the Christian’s 
encounter with the non-Christian takes in Burma, I would like to add 
two observations. In the first place, we need to examine our attitude 
towards the non-Christian religions. We need to have a real under- 
standing and appreciation of the non-Christian living faiths. Before 
we can evaluate them we should ask ourselves how far we have 
sufficiently recognized the authentic and cultural core of Buddhism. 
This is a matter for serious and sympathetic study. Furthermore, we 
need to consider whether we may not discover in Buddhism some 
religious insights which give us fuller understanding of our own gospel. 
Is it too much to hope that we may gain a more complete comprehension 
of the Word of God in Jesus Christ through fresh insights gained in 
this way? While maintaining our conviction as to the uniqueness of 
our faith, should we not be humble enough to receive new insights 
from whatever quarter they may come? In this survey we have seen 
that the Buddhists have been cross-examining the Christians through 
certain challenging emphases of their religious faith and practice. This 
challenge calls for a searching of hearts on our part to discover whether 
we have been giving due emphasis to things that matter to non- 
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Christians, In the light of our encounter with them we need to approach 
the non-Christian faiths with deep humility. 

My second observation is this: we need to discover ways and means 
of conversation and communication in our encounter with the non- 
Christian. The old evangelists in Burma adopted the polemical method 
of approach. This method may have had value in the past, but to-day 
its usefulness is restricted if not entirely questionable. Even in the 
hands of the older evangelists its effectiveness depends upon the 
recognition and acceptance of the preacher’s sincerity and love. 
Friendship and love are more effective than the polemical approach 
for real conversation with the non-Christian. Points of contact are 
also necessary. Our common concern with religious and moral de- 
generation and our common need for moral dynamic force can form 
these points of contact. 

The need for communication calls for our serious consideration. 
In proclaiming our faith to the non-Christian, it is essential to use 
terms and concepts that he understands. The treasure of God’s Word 
has to be put in earthen vessels. We have to convey this treasure in 
thought-forms which the hearers can grasp. We have to express our 
faith and practice in forms not alien but indigenous to our culture. 
In communicating our faith we need above all to be an effective witness 
of our faith in Christ, the Word made flesh, in our own person. 

The need of the present hour to combat irreligion is our common 
concern. The problem of peace challenges Christian and non-Christian 
alike, and with unprecedented urgency and gravity, to find a solution. 
The deeper problem of sin and evil is ever with us. In the face of all 
this, what should be our approach to the non-Christian? 

MAUNG HLA Bu 











THE ‘DIALOGUE’ BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 


A NEW EMPHASIS IN THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO THE JEWS 


By G6te HEDENQUIST 


LL Christian mission, in its confrontation with non-Christian 

religions, has now and again to reconsider both its methods and 
its motives. This is also true when it comes to the Church in its relation 
to the Jewish faith. And here this fact is probably still more relevant 
since in recent years both Jews and Christians have undergone radical 
changes in their attitude towards each other all over the world. 


THE JEWISH ATTITUDE 


About a hundred years ago, when the Jewish ghettoes began to 
open their fences and individual Jews for the first time in almost two 
thousand years began to mingle with the surrounding non-Jewish 
world, they looked upon Christianity mainly as a culture which 
dominated the economic and social life of western civilization. To 
become a Christian often simply meant to enter a new social position 
recognized and safeguarded by State and community, in some ways a 
‘life bourgeois’. It is always a delicate matter to express a judgment on 
motives that might lie behind a person’s action in changing his religious 
faith, but the usually quoted figures show that in Europe during the 
last century more than one hundred thousand Jews became Christians 
because of inter-marriage and other cultural or social (i.e. not strictly 
religious) motives, while in the same period less than five thousand 
Jews are said to have been converted to the Christian faith by missionary 
efforts. 

This development continued almost up to the Second World War, 
when in Central Europe Hitler changed the picture. For some decades 
before that crucial year of 1933, when Hitler came to power, however, 
a number of missionary societies had carried the message of Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah of the Jews into many Jewish homes and hearts. 


Some of those ‘converted Jews’ had to leave their country during the 
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Hitler era and after some years became citizens of another country. 
They felt uprooted in more than one respect, but very often, as time 
went on, they became devoted church members of a Christian com- 
munity. Some of them even felt the call to missionary work among the 
Jews, and are now trying to witness to their own brethren according to 
the flesh about the precious gift that they themselves had received. 

But during and after the Second World War the Jews, because of 
their disastrous experience, slowly changed their more or less open 
attitude towards Christianity. The hatred and cruelty that they en- 
countered in Europe from so-called Christians whose religion was still 
said to include the injunction ‘love your neighbour’, undoubtedly 
stiffened their attitude and made them conscious of their own religion 
and of their Jewish fellowship and responsibility. If any interest for 
Christianity remained it was very much of a theoretical nature; and 
new contacts with Christians in business, in politics, on a social and 
cultural level seldom created more than a vague theoretical interest in 
Christianity as a religion. This is still the general situation in Europe 
and especially in U.S.A., where half world Jewry lives to-day. And in a 
sense the same can also be said of the Jews in the State of Israel, 
although there the interest for the Jew Jesus of Nazareth seems to be 
stronger, to judge by the literature produced. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 


On the Christian side the suffering of the Jews before and during the 
Second World War aroused some positive feelings for the victims of a 
régime that most people in the world condemned. And antisemitism 
was really regarded as ‘sin against God and man’, not only by the 
churches, but also by more or less secularized Christians. But after 
May, 1948, the creation of the State of Israel again changed the attitude 
and divided the Christians into two camps, feeling their Christian 
responsibility either for ‘the land of Promise’ or for the Arab refugees. 
Since then the Christian attitude to the Jews has been largely dictated 
by people’s convictions as regards the Israeli-Arab conflict, although 
world Jewry itself is also divided in its attitude towards the State of 
Israel. 

It is almost impossible to give the whole picture of the Christian 
attitude towards the Jews to-day, since there are different views pre- 
sented in different countries and also in different churches. The general 
impression, however, is that the present State of Israel means very 
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much when it comes to formulating the attitude of Christians towards 
the Jews. Many American Christians, none the less, would express a 
different opinion when asked their views on the Christian Church in 
its confrontation with the Jewish religion. They will say that they 
regard the Jews as being about the same as Christians, of different 
race, maintaining different social and cultural organizations, it is true, 
but having ‘churches’ and clergy in the same way as Christian denomina- 
tions. And, in fact, there may not be too great a difference between a 
liberal Christian and a liberal Jew to-day. Most Jews to-day are liberal 
—or should we say secularized?—in U.S.A. at least sixty per cent, but 
not only there. In the State of Israel you will find the same situation. 
Zionism is a political, not a religious Jewish movement. This liberalism 
or secularism in some respects makes the contact between Christians 
and Jews easier. But such a contact is roughly speaking the same kind 
of fellowship in economic, social or cultural relations as exists between 
all kinds of people to-day. Of greater significance, from our point of 
view, are the growing interest on both sides in coming to terms with 
each other on religious or theological matters and the fact that such an 
interest is emerging in responsible religious groups and individuals on 
both sides. 


CONVERSATION OR DIALOGUE 


The Jew distrusts Christian missionaries who ‘want to convert him’, 
but he would be glad to engage in a dialogue regarding religious 
matters. ‘Not conversion, but conversation, should be your method’, 
as a Jewish Rabbi expressed it. This is also what we have increasingly 
found in our Christian approach to the Jews. The Hervormde Kerk in 
the Netherlands has especially emphasized this method by putting 
‘dialogue with Israel’ as the first point under the paragraph ‘Apostolate’ 
in its new church laws. The matter of conversation and communication 
is ours, while the conversion of mind and heart to embrace a new faith 
belongs to Him who said that He is the Way, the Truth and the Life 
and that nobody comes to the Father but by Him. 


JEWISH QUESTIONS TO CHRISTIANS 


The origin of our Christian faith is Calvary and Jesus Christ. But the 
background of Calvary is God’s dealing with His people Israel in the 
history that we find in the Old Testament. The Jews to-day are looking 
back upon that history of their own in the efforts to keep it alive in 
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their conduct and life even to-day; and their big question mark is why 
Calvary should come into the scene at all and play such a significant 
réle in the world, disrupting their own history and creating a new one 
that is now the sacred history of such a large part of mankind. This is 
the prime question that the Jews put to us Christians; and although 
this is also our own most vital question and the centre of our own 
faith and Christian life, the Jews generally claim that they have not 
had it answered in an understandable way. 

The second question is why Christians do not live up to the love of 
God and of their neighbour, as set forth in ‘the Summary of the Law’, 
that they as Christians claim to have been taught by their Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


THE ISSUES OF OUR DIALOGUE 


At the Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary Council it 
was said that whatever things we take up in our encounter with non- 
Christian religions, including the most practical ones, we always find 
that we have to come back to Biblical and theological matters. This is 
really true when it comes to our encounter with the Jews. In the 
Christian approach to the Jews we find increasingly that our dialogue 
deals with Biblical and theological issues. This also requires two things 
of any Christian who wants to get in contact with the Jews: to listen 
and to speak. He has to learn to know the Jews, their history, their 
faith and their attitude towards Christianity and, on the other hand, 
he has to learn more about his own Christian faith and his Church, 
both in the past and to-day, if he is to be able to speak about it. 


STUDIES AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The IMC’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
(IMCCA)J) has been trying to help in this respect by encouraging and 
developing a study programme on Christianity and Judaism that is 
becoming more and more important to the whole Christian approach 
to the Jews to-day. IMCCAJ itself is arranging every second year an 
international summer school in different countries on Christianity and 
Judaism. The last one, held in 1956 in Denmark, on ‘Israel outside and 
inside the Church’, was attended by about a hundred pastors, students 
and workers among the Jews. This year the summer school will take 
place in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 30th to July 8th, on problems left 
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open by the Bossey consultation in September 1956 on ‘Christian 
convictions and attitudes in relation to the Jewish People’. Such 
items are: 1. ‘Israel’ in its manifold Old Testament and New Testament 
connotations, in its post-Biblical use ; its use of liturgy ; its ethnological, 
cultural and political reference—historically and in the present scene; 
its Christian use as a synonym for ‘the Church’. 2. ‘Messiah’ in Judaism 
before and after the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth and its significance 
within the Christian Church in these days as well. 3. ‘God’s chosen 
people’ in its use in Judaism and in the Christian Church. 4. The 
connexion between the Jewish people in the Bible and the Jews in our 
time. 5. The significance of the New Testament conceptions ‘to the Jew 
first’ and ‘until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in’. 6. The new 
State of Israel in the Biblical light and as a present Jewish problem. 

The lecturers engaged for these summer schools are in general out- 
standing university professors, since the purpose is to give the latest 
results of research work and exegetical and dogmatic studies in the 
subject concerned. The participants are often persons who in the future 
will have special responsibility in a congregation or in other church 
work for the Christian approach to the Jews.* 

Another form of ‘school’ or study conference is that which takes 
place locally in some countries, as for instance the summer school at 
High Leigh, England, arranged every year in August by the Church 
Mission to Jews, London, mainly for missionaries and church workers, 
and similar courses in the Scandinavian countries. 

The German Study Conference on ‘Church and Judaism’ that has 
been held nearly every year since the Second World War, in March, by 
the German Evangelical Committee for Service to Israel, has acquired 
special importance. During the last ten years this study conference has 
gathered around the following subjects: 1. The Jewish question as a 
problem of the Church; 2. The Church consists of Jews and Gentiles ; 
3. Antisemitism; 4. The new State of Israel and Christendom; 5. Man 
before God ; 6. The idea of righteousness ; 7. Holy Scripture ; 8. Loving 
one’s neighbour ; 9. Mission and tolerance; 10. Holy tradition. Both 
Christian and Jewish scholars have been invited to present their views 
on the subjects chosen for discussion at these study conferences. About 
two hundred students and pastors have attended each time, and the 
importance of these meetings cannot be over-estimated in relation to 


1 Applications from those wishing to take part in the summer school at Edinburgh can 
be sent to the Rev. R. Clephane Macanna, Church of Scotland Overseas Department, 
121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
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the efforts to create new understanding and confidence between 
Christians and Jews in Germany. 


Stupy CONFERENCE IN U.S.A. IN 1959 


It is part of the programme of the IMCCAJ to try to introduce 
similar study conferences in other parts of the world where there is an 
opportunity of meeting the Jews in the same way. This is so in the 
U.S.A., where since the beginning of this year the Christian approach 
to the Jews has become a part of the Department of Evangelism of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. A plan has been 
initiated to arrange in 1959 a conference in the U.S.A. on the same 
subject as was dealt with by the consultation in Bossey, Switzerland, 
in September 1956, namely ‘Christian convictions and attitudes in 
relation to the Jewish People’. This conference will be arranged in 
co-operation with the World Council of Churches, as was the Bossey 
consultation. It is the hope that it will be followed by local study 
courses and summer schools in different parts of the U.S.A. during the 
subsequent years. 


StuDyY CENTRES 


There are two permanent study centres connected with the IMCCAJ 
working for the same purpose, to create more knowledge and under- 
standing on both the Christian and the Jewish side. In Germany the 
Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum was reconstructed after the 
Second World War in Miinster, Westphalia, under the leadership of 
Professor K. H. Rengstorf, and became attached to the faculty of 
theology of Miinster University. Here students of theology, and also 
Jewish students from different countries, are writing doctoral theses or 
are preparing themselves for practical Christian work in relation to the 
Jewish people. And in Jerusalem, Israel, there is a similar establishment 
on an international basis in the Swedish Theological Institute under 
the leadership of the Rev. Hans Kosmala, formerly Director of the 
Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum. Visiting professors from univer- 
sities of different countries lecture there for some months every year. 
To each of these institutes the IMCCAJ gives a yearly scholarship. The 
aim is to enable a growing number of students of theology and 
young ministers to inform themselves on Jewish thinking both in the 
past and to-day. 
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LITERATURE PROGRAMME 


Parallel to these study courses the IMCCAJ is trying to develop a 
useful literature programme. The volume The Church and the Jewish 
People, published by the IMCCAJ in March, 1954,’ was more or less a 
beginning. It was followed by the publication of the addresses delivered 
at the pre-Evanston conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August, 
1954. Since then the main interest has been given to the possibility of 
publishing Christian literature in the Hebrew language for the Jews 
in the State of Israel, which has met with great difficulties as regards 
both translation and printing. It looks, however, as if the literature 
secretary appointed by the IMCCAJ especially for this task has now 
been able to produce a working programme in Israel for the next 
years. 

HANDBOOK FOR STUDY GROUPS 


It has always been the aim of the IMCCAJ to try to engage local 
ministers and parish workers in a more active study programme in 
their parishes on matters related to Christianity and Judaism. To this 
end the IMCCAJ is preparing a handbook for study groups, to be 
published in English, German and French, which, it is hoped, will be 
in use from the autumn of 1958. It will give the programme for ten 
meetings of such a study group and will seek to be of help in the matter 
of acquiring both knowledge and understanding in the basic items and 
problems regarding Jewish-Christian relations. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


This study programme is not only a kind of theoretical study. It is in 
itself a new way in the Christian approach to the Jews. There are 
many Jews who know more about Christianity than Christians know 
about Judaism. But their knowledge often raises questions in their 
minds regarding the Christian faith, Christian life and the Lord of the 
Church. There is on the Jewish side a growing interest for these 
questions. And here is a bridge where so often Jewish and Christian 
thinkers can meet in friendly conversation, if we Christians are 
prepared for it. There is now a growing awareness in the Christian 
Church that Christians and Jews, at least as far as their history is 
concerned, are interdependent. There has also been a change in the 
whole Christian attitude to the Old Testament in recent years and a 
1 London: Edinburgh House Press. 
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renewed recognition that the revelation on Mount Sinai is of real 
significance and continuing validity, and that the Jewish people has a 
special place in the Divine plan of salvation. For that reason and others 
it has become increasingly clear that the Church has special responsi- 
bility both to help to explain the Jews to the world and to teach her 
own members to create a really Christian attitude towards the Jews. 

In the IMCCAJ we emphasize these new ways of approach to the 
Jews. They are not entirely new, but in the missionary approach to the 
Jews the emphasis has so often lain elsewhere. It does not mean 
that we understate the value of a more direct missionary approach. 
But to-day, and as far as the Jews and Judaism are concerned, we do 
underline the necessity to gain a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the Jewish situation by way of studies and conversation, 
before there can be any change of mind or heart as far as the religious 
faith is concerned, a process which is usually called ‘conversion’, but 
which really means God’s action upon man to draw him nearer to 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 

G6TE HEDENQUIST 
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THE CHURCH IN ANGOLA 
A FEW IMPRESSIONS 
By GLADWYN M. CHILDS 


fae Church has been at work in Angola for nearly eighty years, 
approximately equal to its time in the other territories of Central 
Africa, and a little less than in East Africa. In common with the 
Church in those territories, the Church in Angola owed its beginning 
to the interest and enthusiasm generated among the churches of Great 
Britain and North America by the work of David Livingstone. The 
Baptist Missionary Society came to San Salvador in 1878 and the first 
party from the American Board (Congregational) landed at Benguela 
in 1880. Our reference is to the non-Roman Catholic work, but it may 
be noted in passing that the Roman Catholic Church also opened its 
present Angola missions at about the same time. The earlier Roman 
Catholic missions had their beginning in 1490 at San Salvador, but 
their work had completely lapsed long before the Protestants appeared. 

With nearly eighty years behind it, the Church has had time to 
attain maturity, which indeed it has done in more ways than one. 
Statistically, it may be said that the official census of 1950 reported, 
out of a total population of four million, 1,912,747 ‘Christians’ of 
whom 540,000 were Protestant. The number of ‘adherents’ or total 
Protestant population is now undoubtedly in excess of this figure ; there 
are perhaps 800,000. In practically all of its branches this Church of 
Christ is self-supporting and self-governing. In south central Angola, 
with which this article is most closely concerned, this has been the 
state of the Church since 1930, when its first fully ordained pastors 
were installed. This is also a self-propagating church with its own 
mission work, maintained both within its own area and among other 
tribal groups. Church and mission (American Board and United Church 
of Canada combined) are now united in a single governing council, 
with a large majority of African members. 

Although the situation in Angola has much that is common with 
the rest of Central Africa, there are certain peculiarities and individual 
elements which must be taken into consideration. Thus, in Angola 
there are some tribes and tribal groupings which have resisted change 
and are maintaining their own cultural values to a remarkable degree, 
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in spite of the fact that official policy, in contrast with that of other 
territories, actively discourages the maintenance of African cultures 
and social systems. Such resistance to change, however, is definitely 
not true of the Ovimbundu, the people with whom the writer is most 
familiar. Among them the official policy of ‘assimilation’ finds a large 
and willing following, and with them, consequently, cultural and social 
breakdown is far advanced. 

The racial situation seems definitely to be better in Angola than in a 
majority of the territories of central, southern and eastern Africa. 
How long this may continue to be true one cannot say, for there are 
elements of danger present, but those who know Angola and its 
neighbouring territories will agree to the truth of this comparison. In 
Angola, Protestant work does not enjoy official encouragement or 
support, nor the freedom which it experiences in Belgian and British 
territories. But, on the other hand, it does not find any such onerous 
restrictions as it is now meeting in the Union of South Africa, nor any 
of the kind which it has long met in Mozambique. The difficulties en- 
countered by Protestant work in Portuguese territories are largely due 
to the privileged position of the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
Constitution of the Portuguese Republic guarantees freedom of 
worship. This guarantee is respected in Angola, even as it is in metro- 
politan Portugal. Comparatively speaking, the official position of 
Church and mission in Angola is good. 

One reason, among others, for this state of affairs is the fact that in 
Angola the co-operative situation is good. Practically all non-Roman 
Catholic organizations are represented in the Evangelical Alliance, and 
consequently the Alliance speaks for the entire Protestant community. 
It is evident that Roman Catholic pressure has tended to promote 
Protestant co-operation, and it may be noted that denominational 
differences mean very little to Angolan Christians. The Alliance has 
recommended to its members that they all use the name Church of 
Christ (/greja de Cristo), and most of them have followed this recom- 
mendation. But it should be said that long before this, indeed long 
before the Alliance was organized, Christian unity was already a fact 
in the minds and hearts of church members. After his visit to Angola, 
more than fifty years ago, the English journalist, H. W. Nevinson, 
remarked that the Congregationalists and the Plymouth Brethren were 
‘the only sects of whom he knew, who prayed for each other’. In spite 
of occasional divisive attempts, a very real Christian unity is maintained 
by nearly all groups. 
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The Africans’ insistent demand for western education is reported 
from all corners of the continent, and it may well be that nowhere is 
that demand keener than in Angola. It seems that this demand springs 
in considerable part from the cultural situation. It may be that in 
Angola it is due in part to the possibility of attaining assimilation and 
citizenship status through education. Although educational and other 
standards required for the attainment of this status are so high that 
comparatively few are able to reach it, this does not prevent large 
numbers from making the attempt. At the same time, it must be said 
that an increasing proportion of the people is coming to realize the 
value of the vocational purpose of the schools of the Church and the 
mission. The Church and the mission for their part have come to realize 
that the primary purpose of their schools must be training for service 
and for leadership and the selection with this end in view must be made 
all the way through the system. This purpose has guided the building 
up of the educational system: developing vocational and professional 
courses, providing courses which lead to official examinations, in seek- 
ing and securing official authorization to give secondary courses and 
in providing scholarship aid for students who go on to complete 
secondary courses in Angola and university courses in Portugal. Not 
all return to the work of the Church, but this fact does not alter the 
purpose of the system. 

Coming now to the present situation of the Church, it is not possible 
to give for Angola such precise impressions as the Rev. J. V. Taylor 
has given for Uganda in his recent significant article,’ but his descrip- 
tion is both suggestive and helpful, and the categories which he uses 
may well help to analyze the situation in Angola. 

The understanding of the faith among Ovimbundu Christians is 
perhaps no more precise than among the Baganda. The deities whom 
the Ovimbundu used to worship were mainly the spirits of their 
ancestors. The dissolution of the old religion has probably been more 
complete among the Ovimbundu, and at the same time those who 
have joined the Church are perhaps more completely separated from 
their pagan relatives: they generally live in quite separate villages. 
Nowadays, the old worship is only carried on in ‘pagan villages’, 
especially in villages of the chiefs or kings. In these villages Christians 
are regarded as more or less outsiders, and as such they could hardly 
take part in rites of the old cult. Such rites in any event are now main- 


1IRM, April, 1957. See also Mr Taylor’s IMC Research Pamphlet, Processes of 
Growth in an African Church (London: S.C.M. Press, 1958). 
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tained in but few villages, and in them only sporadically. In Angola, 
moreover, where European contacts have been maintained for over 
three hundred years, the process of decay has eaten more deeply into 
the African religious practices than in some other regions of Central 
Africa. This does not mean that syncretistic practices do not exist 
among members of the Church, nor could it be claimed that they have 
attained to a superior understanding of the faith. 

The majority of Ovimbundu who regard themselves as Christians, 
whether at present in communion or not, think of God as the Creator 
who was recognized, but not worshipped, in the old religion. Suku, the 
Umbundu name for God, was used for family deities and for personal 
guardians and also for the Creator, whose work and origin lie back 
beyond memory. This more or less ‘Unknown God’ has become the 
God of the Christians. As Mr Taylor says of the Baganda—and the 
writer believes that it may also be said of the Ovimbundu—their fears 
are not for the after-life, but for this life. God’s forgiveness is recognized 
as are His protection and superior power. The power of malignant 
spirits is feared, but it is acknowledged that God is greater. It is evident 
that many still resort to charms, fetishes and other magical means of 
protection. The potentialities of those about to leave this life are 
always in mind: a proper funeral is very important and the wishes of 
the deceased must be considered. This does not mean that syncretistic 
rites are commonly practised, but it was through fear of such attitudes 
and practices that the Church forbade the slaughtering of oxen for the 
entertainment of funeral guests. For economic reasons, however, very 
few are able to entertain on such a scale, so the question rarely arises. 
Syncretistic practices come in more frequently through the protection 
and help sought for the solution of personal problems such as sterility, 
sickness and other crises which may confront one. Practising herbalists 
are legion, including some ‘pillars of the Church’, and there is con- 
siderable magical basis in their traditional beliefs concerning the 
properties of the plants used. There are very few church members who 
do not have recourse to their ministrations. Belief in and fear of sorcery 
and of witchcraft are perhaps a little less widespread within the Church. 
Attitudes and habits which lead to accusations or practice of sorcery 
were recognized and their avoidance recommended in the traditional 
culture. In the Church, accusations of this nature are forbidden. 

One cannot say that the Umbundu Church has attained to any deep 
or specially significant understanding of God or of the Christian faith, 
but progress is surely being registered. For instance, real progress in 
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understanding the mission and work of Christ is to be noted. Twenty- 
five years ago people seemed to be most greatly impressed by the 
miracles of Jesus: at times they almost reduced His work to that of a 
kind of divine magician. Latterly, however, a quite widely held appre- 
ciation of His human character—His humility, His compassion for 
sinners, His self-giving, His refusal to retaliate—seems to be apparent. 
There is some understanding of His work in revealing to men the 
character of God, in saving them from themselves and their sins and 
in appealing to them by His example. There is some understanding of 
Christ as Saviour. It could not be maintained that these deeper insights 
are widely held—that they appear at all is significant. It seems probable, 
however, that their attitudes in many things are close to the state 
described by Mr Taylor for the Baganda. 

Nor should it be inferred that there is any very lively interest in 
theology among leaders of the Umbundu Church. Their interests are 
in the realm of ethics and strictly utilitarian, as is natural in present- 
day Africa where the traditional social systems with their codes are 
breaking down. In Angola, since the Government has instituted direct 
rule, the breakdown of traditional authority has been so rapid that 
the social life of the villages is now very near to a state of complete 
anarchy. In this situation the missions and the churches have been 
compelled to take over. They have come to institute and to administer 
their own moral codes, based in part on the old mores, but compounded 
with European custom and Christian demands. Church leaders— 
catechists, deacons and pastors—have taken on judicial functions. 
Church meetings, both local and regional, have become courts and 
councils. The situation being what it is, these developments have 
perhaps been inevitable, but they have not been an unmixed blessing 
for the life of the Church. Adding in the very considerable legalistic 
bent of the Ovimbundu and the fact that one hardly ever considers 
himself at fault until he is found out and finally proven guilty, there 
is in the life of the Church a tendency for a casuistic type of morality 
to develop, and far too little room for the life of the spirit. 

The growth and organization of the Church has likewise conspired 
to prevent its leaders from exercising a truly spiritual ministry. The 
ordained ministers are not pastors of one nor of half a dozen local 
churches, but are instead superintendents of circuits which may contain 
from fifteen to fifty local congregations. They travel on foot, by bicycle 
or by motor cycle, supervising the work and administering the sacra- 
ments. They are assisted by deacons, unordained and mostly untrained. 
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The local congregations are shepherded by catechists, a few of whom 
may be teachers, but most of whom have had very little education or 
training of any kind. A few of the pastors are able to do some real 
pastoral work, but most of them do none, nor can they. Some pastors 
succumb to ever present temptations and become rulers and judges. 
It should be noted that mission organization and example have also 
had an influence. Formerly the senior missionaries were themselves 
very much ‘rulers and judges’. Latter-day appointments have brought 
out specialists who are interested primarily in their own fields and 
rarely get an understanding of the work as a whole. Satisfactory 
working examples for pastors of the Church have been few. 

Mr Taylor’s observations on the division of the Uganda Church into 
three concentric circles of officials, believers and observers is very sug- 
gestive. Although the situation in Angola is different in many respects, 
at the same time a similar analysis of the Umbundu Church would be 
likely to prove helpful. These three groups are undoubtedly present. 
The situation being what it is, an ‘official’ group has inevitably grown 
up, and since there is no other outlet for political action, its members 
have naturally exercised it within the Church. This situation has 
inevitably produced a cleavage between the ‘official’ group and the 
rest of the Christian community. Some individuals, however, seem to 
have a measure of success in bridging the gap. 

The ‘observers’ are very much with us: some are church members 
either permanently or temporarily out of communion; others never 
have been in communion, but have a more or less tenuous connexion 
with the Christian community. The Umbundu term generally used is 
‘hearers’. There are communities consisting entirely of members of this 
fringe group. Taking a second wife, or expelling the first wife and 
taking on a young woman seems to be the most prevalent reason for 
being out of communion permanently. The ‘believers’ are proportion- 
ately a larger group than Mr Taylor found in Uganda, because the 
Umbundu Church approaches more nearly to the ideal of a gathered 
community than does the Uganda Church, whose formation owed so 
much to political pressures. In Angola, many may have become 
Protestants because of evident educational and material advantages to 
be gained, but those seeking political advantage are more likely to go 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which is by law established and receives 
governmental favour and support. But those who have become 
Christians for ulterior motives are unlikely to attain the inner fellowship 
of ‘believers’. 
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In his article Mr Taylor concluded ‘that in the total church situation 
the vitally important group is that which I have called ‘‘believers”. . . . 
It is in the moral choices, the dawning insight, the stubborn persever- 
ance of this group that the true life of the Church consists’. Likewise, 
the true life of the Umbundu Church will be found in the group of the 
‘believers’, but the spirit is undoubtedly working in all three groups. 
Many of the ‘observers’ are ill content to remain permanently on the 
outside. Among the ‘officials’ there are individuals whose insights and 
attitudes show that, in spite of their positions, they also belong with 
the ‘believers’. Mr Taylor is right when he finds the signs of life of the 
Church ‘at the sensitive spots, the anxieties and convictions in the 
conscience of these “believer” Christians’. 

Social action within the Christian community, which in another 
setting might take on a quasi-political nature, is not necessarily to be 
deplored. When it is directed toward the good of all and is truly social 
and truly Christian it may work toward the building of God’s Kingdom. 
We cannot ourselves build the Kingdom in this world, but we must 
have faith that God will give it to us. If we plan with patience and 
work faithfully we can have confidence that our building will be 
fruitfully related to the final structure which He will bring forth, when 
the kingdoms of this world become the Kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. 

GLADWYN M. CHILDS 
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GOLDEN JUBILEES OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PENTECOSTAL MOVEMENTS 


By Davip J. pu PLEssis 
RECEIVING THE HOLY SPIRIT 


pee the closing days of the last century when serious-minded 
Christians began to feel that the revival of the 1850s had cooled 
off, many began to speak and pray about the need of another Pentecost 
for the Church of the twentieth century. Teachers and Bible students - 
began to ask, “What is the Bible evidence of the Baptism in the Holy 
Spirit?” A study of the Acts of the Apostles brought the answer: 
‘Speaking in unknown tongues as the Spirit gives utterance’ is the 
Scriptural confirmation of the fact that the Holy Ghost had been 
received. 

Records show that during the days that ushered in the twentieth 
century, teachers and students in various parts of the world began to 
witness freely that they had received the Holy Spirit according to the 
exact pattern of the first-century Church, when the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the waiting disciples in the city of Jerusalem, baptizing 
them into one Body and enduing them with power for the task of 
world-wide evangelization committed to them by the Master. All 
became witnesses and spoke in other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. Peter preached to the multitude and, before the day was 
over, three thousand souls were added to their number. 

The Holy Spirit assumed the entire control and leadership of the 
Church, the Body of Christ, and the Lord continued His mighty works 
through its members. Persecutions arose and believers were scattered 
abroad preaching the Gospel everywhere they went. Thus, the good 
news was carried throughout Judea, to Samaria, the seacoast towns 
and farther afield. Believers returned to their homes in distant countries 
to preach the Gospel, and it was not long before the news was carried 
to the capital city of the Roman Empire. Local assemblies of God’s 
people sprang up everywhere and in turn continued to propagate the 
Gospel. The Holy Spirit continued in control until the close of the 


first century, when He was largely rejected and His position as leader 
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usurped by man. The results are written in history. The missionary 
movement halted. The Dark Ages ensued. 


CHRISTIAN REVIVALS IN HISTORY 


Many of the great Christian revivals in the records of history could 
be traced back to the influence and ministry of mighty men of God 
whose lives and teachings continued to affect the movement long after 
they had passed from the scene. In a number of instances it was the 
new emphasis on one or other doctrine that caused a stir in the hearts 
of the people and soon a new society was formed to propagate and 
perpetuate that particular truth. Thus, we have in our Christian society 
of to-day those who are called Lutherans, Calvinists, Methodists and 
others. 

The Pentecostal revival of this century is different. In the first place, 
there is no man who can claim to have been the founder of this great 
worldwide Christian revival. In the second place, there has been no 
new emphasis on any special doctrine. Rather, the emphasis is upon 
an experience. All through the ages the Church has taught that the 
Holy Spirit, Who came on the day of Pentecost, was in the world, 
but there was no emphasis upon the need of receiving Him. Many who 
claimed to have received Him by faith never showed any supernatural 
manifestations of His presence in their lives such as the apostles and 
the saints in the early days of the Christian Church had shown. The 
experience of a life-changing salvation and of an empowering Baptism 
of the Spirit was left so completely in the background that the churches 
began to be packed with members, ministers and teachers who were 
merely hearers of the Word and not doers. Their profession of faith 
is based almost universally upon the experience of Christians in 
apostolic times as recorded in the New Testament, but there is seldom 
an experimental knowledge that these doctrines are true. 

The Pentecostal revival to-day is merely a restoration of a personal 
experience of a life-changing salvation followed by the receiving of the 
Baptism into the Holy Spirit with the evidence or confirmation of the 
initial manifestation of speaking in unknown tongues, which in turn 
is usually followed by experiences of power to cast out devils, heal the 
sick and miracles. There never was a question of educating or training 
the people to do certain things. All are taught that it is done by the 
Holy Spirit, Who will manifest Himself in a supernatural and miraculous 
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way through the lives of all who receive Him, be they laymen or 
clergy. 


THE PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


In the years 1906, 1907 and 1908 the Pentecostal missionaries began 
pressing on to the regions beyond. Whole families volunteered for the 
work, sold their possessions and started for the field. They were 
possessed with a passion to go to the ends of the earth for their Lord, 
and no sacrifice seemed too great to them that the Gospel might be 
proclaimed and the coming of the Lord might be hastened. These 
Pentecostals had the fiery passion for souls of the early Methodists, 
followed the Baptists in baptizing by immersion and emulated the 
Salvation Army in the directness of their methods. It was revivalism, 
pure and simple. 

In the News Chronicle, September 15th, 1936, the Rev. Hugh Red- 
wood wrote concerning his investigation of one of the Pentecostal 
movements. 

I was prepared for what some of my friends called extravagances, though it 
seems to me a strange and sorry business that Christian people, who profess to 
accept the story of Pentecost, should regard as extravagant almost all that tends 
to corroborate it . . . These men who once lamented the lack of power in their 
life and ministry are now possessed by a new compassion and courage. They preach 
with all boldness the Full Gospel . . . and in a world like ours, anything short 
of the Full Gospel is useless. 

But in the early days of this revival, writers and church leaders were 
not as complimentary as Mr Redwood. Rather, the Pentecostals were 
denounced as false prophets and apostles, and almost everything super- 
natural in their experience was attributed to the devil. in many Christian 
countries they were persecuted with the same zeal evidenced by the 
religious leaders against the new Christian Church of apostolic times. 


GOLDEN JUBILEES 


The word ‘Pentecost’ means fifty, and the experience of receiving the 
Holy Spirit is referred to as Pentecostal merely because the Holy Spirit 
came into the hearts of the apostles on the day of the Pentecostal feast 
in Jerusalem. After fifty years of glorious world-wide revivals, through 
this experience, Pentecostal movements can truly claim to have come 
to the Pentecostal year of Pentecostal experience. 
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The church that sparked a national revival in the United States was 
the Apostolic Faith Mission of Azusa Street, Los Angeles, where, in 
1906, there was a true repetition of the experience of the apostles in 
Jerusalem. Hundreds came from every part of the North American 
continent and received the Holy Spirit with the confirmation of tongues 
in those glorious meetings in Azusa Street. Many thousands attended 
the Jubilee celebrations in Angelus Temple during 1956. 

Sparks, or shall we say ‘tongues of fire’, from the Azusa Street 
revival were blown in every direction, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. The majority 
of the outstanding pastors and evangelists were simple laymen from 
the ranks of the working classes, and often with little education. What 
they lacked in worldly knowledge seemed to be supplemented by a 
double portion of spiritual power. Frequently it was what they did 
rather than what they said or how they said it that convinced their 
followers that they were being used of God. If they lacked the education 
to speak with authority on matters of doctrine, they certainly did not 
lack the power to cast out devils and heal the sick. If they could not 
argue with theologians whose terminology they could not understand, 
they were able to speak the language of the masses and understood 
their problems. The consequence was that from the unchurched 
masses, multiplied thousands were drawn into missions, chapels and 
churches. 

The strong opposition from the established Christian denominations 
caused these fervent Pentecostal Christians to withdraw from fellowship 
with the churches and to establish new churches and new fellowships. 
Denouncements from pulpits and platforms only served to publicize 
the fact that a new Pentecostal revival was sweeping the land. 

A Methodist minister from Norway came to the United States in 
1906 to raise funds for a new church in Oslo. His fund-raising was not 
very successful, but he came in contact with those who had received 
the Holy Spirit and, becoming filled with the Spirit himself, he returned 
to Norway with the powerful ministry for which he had been praying 
for years. 

In January, 1907, the first Pentecostal church was formed in Norway. 
News of this revival spread far and wide. To-day there are hundreds 
of strong Pentecostal churches in Norway, and in the early part of 
1957 they celebrated their Golden Jubilee, when thousands attended 
the great meetings in Oslo. 

A young Baptist minister from Stockholm came to Oslo to investigate 
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this revival that was ‘everywhere spoken against’. He received the 
blessing and returned to Stockholm, where he founded a church that 
has become the largest Pentecostal assembly in this day with a member- 
ship of over seven thousand. The Pentecostal movement in Sweden 
has over a thousand churches and outposts. They have a daily news- 
paper as well as a number of weekly and monthly magazines. They 
are supporting over four hundred foreign missionaries. During the 
summer of 1957, Filadelfia Church in Stockholm celebrated her 
Golden Jubilee. 

The revival in Oslo, Norway, sparked a similar revival in Sunderland, 
England, through an Episcopalian pastor, so the Sunderland church 
celebrated the Golden Jubilee of Pentecost in Great Britain in the 
fall of 1957. Similar celebrations in other parts of Europe are being 
arranged and will most probably continue through 1958. 

The Pentecostal movement in South Africa, with nearly one thousand 
white churches and more than double that number of African churches, 
will be enjoying its Jubilee celebrations during 1958. From now on 
until about 1966, there will be Pentecostal Golden Jubilees of more 
movements and in more countries of the world than we have space 
here to mention. It proves, however, that in one decade the revival 
had spread to almost every country in the world. 


PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARY FORCES 


According to our records, there are close on three thousand men 
and women sent from Pentecostal churches into foreign fields. Almost 
half of these have been sent forth from American churches, where 
the Assemblies of God is the largest society, with seven hundred foreign 
missionaries and a missionary budget of $4,500,000 for 1956. The 
Church of God, Cleveland, Tennessee, is the second largest Pentecostal 
missionary society. Their budget increased from $350,000 in 1952 to 
almost double that figure for 1956. They are now operating in 56 
foreign countries. The Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada have 120 
missionaries in 12 foreign fields, and their annual budget for missions 
is now $600,000 per year. The Pentecostal churches of Sweden now 
have 400 foreign missionaries to support, and this number is steadily 
increasing. The churches of Norway have 160 foreign missionaries. 
Altogether the Scandinavian Pentecostal churches support over 600 
foreign missionaries. From the Pentecostal societies in Great Britain, 
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more than 200 missionaries are being supported, and their missionary 
budget has trebled during the last ten years. Altogether, Pentecostal 
missionaries can be found in over a hundred countries of the world. 


INDIGENOUS MOVEMENTS 


The very fact that the Pentecostal revival is based upon a personal 
experience of receiving the Holy Ghost, Who makes every recipient a 
powerful witness, has caused the development of indigenous churches 
and movements from the very beginning. The number of native ministers 
and workers operating under the supervision of foreign missionaries 
would probably come to 30,000 throughout the world. However, apart 
from these there are powerful indigenous Pentecostal movements in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia, in which ten thousand more of 
ordained ministers and workers could be found. During the last ten 
years there has been a very decisive move throughout all Pentecostal 
missionary operations toward the indigenous principle. 


INDIGENOUS PENTECOSTAL CHURCHES 


In Brazil, where there is a Pentecostal community of around 600,000, 
can be found two very powerful indigenous churches. One is the 
Assemblies of God, with about a thousand churches and a community 
of a quarter million. The other is the Christian congregations with 
over a thousand churches and a fellowship of about a quarter million. 
In Chile there are three branches of the original Methodist Pentecostal 
Church with a total membership of over 200,000. Perhaps the largest 
single indigenous movement that has developed from missionary efforts 
can be found in Indonesia, where, according to government statistics, 
the community numbers close on half a million. The outstanding 
indigenous movements in Africa can be found in Nigeria, where the 
total membership of indigenous churches is over 170,000, apart from 
some 50,000 who can be found in churches supervised by missionaries. 


PENTECOSTAL INSTITUTIONS 


In the early days of the revival the burden of every preacher and 
missionary and convert was to win others for Christ. However, as 
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soon as churches became established, it was found that there was a 
need for teaching and training in order to maintain sound doctrine. 
During the last two decades Bible training centres have been opened 
all over the world. According to the 1957 Yearbook of American 
Churches, with approximately 260 denominations reporting, it is found 
that the Assemblies of God is first in the number of foreign Bible 
schools, of which there are 60, This society has ten Bible institutes 
and colleges in the U.S.A. The Church of God, Cleveland, Tennessee, 
has 33 Bible schools in foreign fields. The strong move towards in- 
digenous churches has caused the younger churches in foreign fields 
to clamour for assistance to establish more training centres. 

In the matter of health services, Pentecostal societies have concen- 
trated chiefly, though not exclusively, on maternity and baby welfare, 
the line on which governments, too, are mostly concerned. This does 
not mean, however, that we have passed over from evangelization to 
education and hospital work. It has simply enlarged the sphere of 
operations to include these on a bigger scale in order to maintain and 
increase opportunities of furthering the spiritual ends for which we 
have gone out into all the world. 


PENTECOSTAL WORLD CONFERENCE 


The very first suggestion of such a conference came at an international 
meeting of Pentecostal leaders at Memphis, Tennessee, in 1937. An 
international European conference was held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1939. Then came the Second World War and a world conference 
did not materialize until 1947, when the first world conference was 
held in Ziirich, Switzerland, and the theme was, “By one Spirit we are 
all baptized into one Body’. That conference approved the publication 
of a quarterly review called Pentecost, edited ever since by Donald 
Gee, of Kenley, Surrey, England. 

The writer had the privilege of organizing the second world confer- 
ence in Paris, during 1949. This conference adopted a manifesto de- 
claring that the common purpose and objective of world conferences 
should be (a) to encourage fellowship and facilitate co-ordination of 
effort among Pentecostal believers throughout the world ; (b) to demon- 
strate to the world the essential unity of Spirit-baptized believers, ful- 
filling the prayer of the Lord Jesus Christ that they all may be one; 
(c) to co-operate in an endeavour to respond to the unchanging com- 
mission of the Lord Jesus to carry His message to all men of all nations ; 
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(d) to promote courtesy and mutual understanding ‘endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace . . . till we all come in 
the unity of faith’ (Eph. 4: 3, 13); (e) to afford prayerful and practical 
assistance to any Pentecostal party in need of such; (f) to promote 
and maintain the Scriptural purity of fellowship by Bible study and 
prayer; (g) to uphold and maintain those Pentecostal truths ‘most 
surely believed among us’ (Luke 1: 1). 

The third Pentecostal world conference was held in London in 1952. 
The number of countries and movements represented increased greatly 
and the fourth world conference in Stockholm, 1955, surpassed all the 
previous ones in attendance. We feel certain that the greatest yet will 
be the fifth, in Toronto, Canada, September 14th to 21st, 1958. 


PENTECOSTAL STATISTICS 


As a result of international and world conferences held in the last 
decade, the curiosity of many had been stirred as to the scope and size 
of the Pentecostal revival. We began to collect information and 
statistics and finally, in 1956, published a list of statistics from informa- 
tion which in some cases was almost ten years old. This first list 
showed that there must be over five million Pentecostal adherents 
throughout the world. However, many countries are not listed and 
the figures given for some were completely outdated. During the last 
twelve months we have obtained more up-to-date statistics and from 
almost every part of the world. It is now clear that the Pentecostal 
community in the world must be over eight million and possibly 
nearer ten million. 

We must point out that Pentecostal churches usually record only 
the names of their adult members who have actually joined the society. 
They do not give the number of children or the number of regular 
attendants at their services who might be considered adherents to the 
Pentecostal faith. Therefore, these figures may yet be far from the 
actual facts. We also know that there are thousands of independent 
churches and many indigenous movements from whom we have not 
yet received a report at all. We are sure the above totals are not 


exaggerated, and here are the figures as we have them at the time of 
this publication. . 
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AN APPRAISAL OF AGENCIES NOT 
CO-OPERATING WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL GROUPING 


By HAROLD LINDSELL 


be ikors old order changeth yielding place to new’ is true for foreign 
missionary endeavour just as it is true in politics and life in general. 
From whatever vantage point this adage is considered, it is true. The 
past fifty years have witnessed dramatic missionary shifts of which 
every informed student is aware. Thus, for example, the evolving of 
the ‘younger churches’ and of their relationship to the oecumenical 
movement and foreign missions is known. The redeployment of the 
missionary forces necessitated by the closing of the China field is also 
well known. But along with these and other obvious shifts there is still 
another, the significance of which is not always appreciated. It has to 
do with missionary endeavours promoted by groups not related to the 
International Missionary Council and its North American arm, the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The scope of the missionary activities of these unrelated groups 
cannot be adequately understood until they are first of all related to 
all Protestant foreign missionary effort, and then particularly to the 
missionary effort of North America. Speaking first of the totality of 
North American missionary effort in the last fifty years, over against 
all Protestant effort, the most obvious change has to do with the 
balance of power. In 1911 only one-third of the Protestant foreign 
missionaries came from North America. By 1925 it was approximately 
one-half. By 1952 it was slightly more than half and by 1956 the 
percentage jumped to slightly more than 67 per cent, or two-thirds. 
In other words, in less than fifty years the figures were reversed. 
Whereas in 1911 about two-thirds of the foreign missionaries came 
from outside North America, in 1956 it was the other way round. 

Having observed that two-thirds of the foreign missionary personnel 
are supplied by North American agencies, the next step is to break 
down that effort in order to analyze the sources from which the 
personnel derive. While detailed figures are not easily available for 
early years, this much is clear: in 1911 the greater proportion of 
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North American personnel engaged in foreign missionary effort came 
from the larger denominations—denominations which to-day are 
members of the National Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches. In 1956, however, a marked change could be observed. 
The Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. supplied only 42-5 per cent of the 
total number of foreign missionaries from North America in that 
year. In 1954 it had been 50 per cent, so that in the two years between 
1954 and 1956 there was a 7:5 per cent decline. This means that in 
1956 57:5 per cent of the total North American foreign missionary 
force were unrelated to the Division of Foreign Missions. Statistics, 
of course, should be interpreted carefully, and one must resist any 
conclusion that numbers also determine total influence or that the 
quality of the work is to be equated with the quantity. These questions 
should be settled, if they can be, on other grounds using other criteria.* 

The past four or five years have witnessed a marked growth in the 
number of missionaries among agencies not related to the Division of 
Foreign Missions. Whereas agencies connected with the Division 
of Foreign Missions registered numerical increases of 6-4 per cent, 
non-related agencies showed increases of more than 50 per cent in 
many instances. And the greater increases among the non-related 
agencies increased their relative proportion of total effort. In the 
interests of the entire Protestant missionary outreach the questions 
naturally arise, ‘Who are these groups? What are they like and where 
do they fit into the world picture?’ Not all these questions can be 
answered in one article, but the beginnings of an answer may be 
formulated. 

‘Faith’ missions constitute one segment of the non-related missionary 
activity. Some thirty-five of these boards have banded together in an 
oecumenical agency known as the Interdenominational Foreign Mission 
Association of North America. In 1956 this combination of boards 
listed almost 4800 missionaries from North America, The boards in 
this fellowship ranged in size of personnel from two to more than one 
thousand, The income of the boards varied from less than six thousand 
to almost three millions of dollars. 

The ‘faith boards’ represent particular viewpoints. They are not 
denominations in a technical sense, and have in their fellowship 
missionaries who come from many different denominations. They are, 


1 The statistics used in this article have, for the most part, been taken from the Occasional 
Bulletin of the Missionary Research Library, Vol. VII., no. 9. 
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without exception, strongly fundamentalist in their theological com- 
plexion. As fundamentalists they all hold to certain basic assumptions 
such as the inerrancy of the Bible, the virgin birth, the deity of Christ, 
the vicarious atonement, the physical resurrection and the second 
coming. These views separate the ‘faith’ boards from the major 
denominations and the Division of Foreign Missions for two main 
reasons. In America both the liberals and the neo-orthodox do not and 
cannot subscribe to these doctrinal propositions (yet in Europe and in 
America among the constituency of the IMC there would be many 
who would gladly subscribe to all these tenets with perhaps the 
exception of the complete inerrancy of the Bible). Thus doctrine 
divides. Secondly, the ‘faith’ boards incline toward the practice of 
exclusivism rather than inclusivism. They would readily confess that 
many of the people connected with the Division of Foreign Missions 
and the National Council of Churches are thoroughly fundamental in 
their theological convictions, but their associations with those whom 
they consider to be unsound in the basic tenets of the faith make it 
morally wrong for the ‘faith’ boards to align themselves with groups 
which practise an inclusive policy. And they consider an inclusive 
policy to be one in which people who deny the fundamentals they 
embrace are allowed to continue in fellowship and to occupy strategic 
places of leadership. 

Beyond this they are apt to hold most strongly to the view that there 
is a literal hell to which men without Christ are doomed, and that no 
one can be saved apart from faith in Jesus Christ. Rarely would any 
of them assent to the possibility that men can be in God without 
being in Christ, and they are generally rigid in their view that ‘there is 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved’. More often than not they entertain and practise Baptist dis- 
tinctives such as believer’s baptism, and baptism by immersion. Many 
are anti-pedobaptists. 

The average educational level of the ‘faith’ missionaries is below that 
of the average denominational missionary. Many of their people are 
Bible school. graduates with three or four years of training beyond high 
school. This is not due to an inherent antagonism toward higher 
education as such, but is dictated by several factors. One is that they 
must choose their personnel from among those who apply, and most 
of the applicants come from Bible school backgrounds. Then again, 
their operations have been integrated around the Bible institutes and 
colleges which were strongholds of orthodoxy at a time when liberalism 
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was rampant in American higher education. Indubitably the demand 
for more years of training will alter this picture in the years ahead. 

The financial support of these agencies flows from independent 
churches and, to a degree not always appreciated, from individuals 
and groups within the larger denominations who are dissatisfied with 
their own denominational missionary programmes for various reasons. 
Not infrequently missionary candidates prefer to offer their services to a 
‘faith’ board instead of to their own denominational board ; and church, 
family and personal loyalties to the candidate will result in the support 
of the individual by the denominational church through the ‘faith’ 
agency. Moreover the ministry of the boards connected with the 
IFMA has been strengthened considerably by their passion for reaching 
the unreached. While denominational boards have been satisfied to 
concentrate on areas of life and regions where they have had established 
work for many years, these boards tend to reach out to the unoccupied 
regions. One of the outstanding examples of this tendency may be seen 
in the work of Wycliffe Bible Translators, Inc. Knowing that the Word 
of God is available to 90 per cent of the world in translation, they have 
a great passion for the 10 per cent who have no part of the Bible in 
their own language (more than one thousand tongues). In 1956 more 
than five hundred North American translators were working under this 
agency in that form of pioneer work, a work in which most of the 
major denominations do not engage. Their Oklahoma School of 
Linguistics has rendered yeoman service to all mission boards, and 
from this source has come such a valued figure as Dr Eugene Nida,* 
of the American Bible Society. 

The member boards of the IFMA are almost completely out of touch 
with the International Missionary Council and particularly the National 
Council and the World Council of Churches. The absence of any live 
contacts means that there is no conversation, no dialogue of any prac- 
tical sort with these agencies. The reasons for this and why it is true 
with other agencies which we shall mention next demand a larger 
treatment than can be given in the limited space of this article. 

A second large segment of non-DFM missionary work is that of the 
Evangelical Foreign Missions Association of the National Association 
of Evangelicals. Its history is recent. The NAE had its origins in a 
movement which opposed the liberalism of the old Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Its leadership contended that 


wn” also Dr Nida’s article, ‘Every man... in his own Language’, IRM, Oct. 
1942. 
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Evangelicals had no voice and could not make themselves heard without 
some organization which would speak for theologically conservative 
denominations and individuals as they claimed the Federal and National 
Councils spoke for the liberals. They did not condemn all denomina- 
tions and individuals within the Federal and National Councils, but 
argued that the leadership spoke pre-eminently for liberalism and that 
conservative Christianity had no voice. 

It was not unnatural, then, that the existence of the NAE soon 
necessitated the creation of a missionary arm to act for its constituency 
and to champion their rights in Washington, D.C., and to secure 
passports, visas and other requirements. The EFMA differs from the 
IFMA in several important regards. First, it is made up both of 
denominations and of independent boards without denominational 
attachment. Secondly, it has within its membership some denomina- 
tions who have a duel connexion both with this agency and also with 
the Division of Foreign Missions, although the connexion with the latter 
agency is often in a consultative and not an active capacity. Thirdly, 
it has within its fellowship many of the Pentecostal and Holiness groups 
who are Arminian and theologically conservative, but who emphasize 
tongues and perfectionism. In the IFMA there is little or no desire to 
have in its confines either Pentecostal or Holiness groups as such. In 
1956 the EFMA reported some 4400 missionaries among the related 
agencies, almost as many as that of the IFMA. 

The theology of the groups connected with the EFMA is just as 
conservative as that of the IFMA. At no major point can it be said that 
basic ideas differ, and the emphasis on the lostness of men and the 
absolute necessity of hearing of Christ is just as strong. Impelled, as 
is the IFMA, this grouping takes seriously the Great Commission ; 
and although its constituency is numerically smaller than that of the 
denominations connected with the DFM, its personnel in number, 
and its membership in giving, do far more proportionately than the 
churches in the DFM. Thus, for example, a group like the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, with some 60,000 members, supports more 
than 700 missionaries and gives more than three million dollars a year. 
A small group like the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 
with a membership of less than 12,000, gave $450,000 and supported 
188 missionaries in 1956. The Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, representing a dissident group which withdrew from the 


American Baptist Convention because of alleged modernism, supported . 


345 missionaries in 1956 and contributed $1,500,000. At the same 
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time the American Baptist Convention from which the group withdrew, 
with a constituency far outnumbering this strongly conservative group, 
supported 366 missionaries and gave about $2,400,000. 

By and large the educational background of the missionaries con- 
nected with the EFMA is higher than that of the IFMA. However, 
many of the boards appoint large numbers of Bible institute and 
college graduates. Others require the first bachelor’s degree and three 
years of theological training. 

The EFMA stands opposed to the National Council and the World 
Council of Churches, but it represents a middle ground between those 
who favour the councils and those who are militantly opposed to them. 
This distinction brings us to the third group of non-DFM missionaries 
serving under the auspices of the Associated Missions of the Inter- 
national Council of Christian Churches. 

The International Council of Christian Churches (the North 
American arm is known as the American Council of Christian 
Churches) represents the most extreme, right-wing element of North 
American Christianity. Like the National Council of Churches this 
group includes in its constituent membership only denominations. 
The largest, and by far the most significant, denomination connected 
with the Council is the General Association of Regular Baptist 
Churches. The entire Council of Churches is militantly fundamentalist. 
In its theological convictions it does not differ radically from either 
the IFMA or the EFMA. Like them it holds to the same basic doctrinal 
convictions such as an inerrant Bible, the virgin birth, the substitu- 
tionary atonement, the physical resurrection, the second coming and 
the deity of Christ. Unlike the other groups it takes a militantly 
separatist position, both at home and on the mission fields. Whereas 
some of the boards connected with the other groupings might be 
related to field councils with denominational mission boards (for 
example, in the Congo) the International Council group will have no 
connexion whatever. 

This association practises a separation which is first and second 
degree. The leadership insists upon separation from apostasy, which is 
defined as any deviation from their doctrinal standards. According to 
their view, all the major denominations in the National Council of 
Churches are apostate. True believers, according to this view, must 
come out from among them and be separate. But they also practise 
second degree separation, which means that they preach and practise 
separation even from those who hold similar theological convictions 
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but who compromise those convictions by remaining within the 
fellowship of groups which are theologically inclusive. The International 
Council and its missionary agency direct little criticism against the 
IFMA, but are militantly opposed to the National Council of Churches 
and the National Association of Evangelicals. In the first instance the 
Opposition is based on apostasy. In the second it is based upon the con- 
tention that the NAE has compromised its position by not insisting 
that its adherents break connexions with the so-called apostate 
denominations. 

The lines of demarcation are just as sharply drawn on the mission 
fields as they are drawn at home. Their agencies and their personnel 
will not co-operate abroad with either DFM or EFMA agencies and 
personnel. In 1956 the Associated Missions reported slightly more than 
one thousand missionaries and almost two and one-half million dollars 
in missionary contributions. Representing less than 5 per cent of North 
American missionary endeavour, the voice of Associated Missions is 
much louder than its numbers, but it cannot be dismissed lightly, since 
it is a highly controversial group which is extremely aggressive. 

Beyond these three major groupings, the remainder of the missionary 
endeavour is numerically unimportant except for two agencies, one 
denominational and the other independent. The first one is the Southern 
Baptist Convention, which stands by itself and is not attached to any 
larger fellowship. At one time the SBC belonged to the then Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. When the latter body was incor- 
porated into the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council 


of Churches the SBC withdrew. Similarly it has refrained from member- — 


ship in the World Council of Churches. Supporting more than one 
thousand missionaries, this agency has had a long and honoured career. 
What its future alignments will be cannot be foreseen at this time. 
Beyond the SBC stands the New Tribes Mission, with almost four 
hundred missionaries. Relatively recent in appearance, this board is 
theologically conservative but radical in its principles and practice of 
missions. 

The groups and agencies mentioned thus far represent just about 
50 per cent of the total North American missionary force as over 
against the 42-5 per cent of the Division of Foreign Missions. All of 
them are unrelated to the oecumenical movement as expressed by the 
National and World Councils of Churches. It would be instructive to 
delineate the reasons why they are opposed to, or at least are not 
favourably inclined to, these oecumenical agencies. But this much must 
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be said and there is no gainsaying the conclusion: a group which is 
numerically as large as this and which is equal in size to all other 
Protestant missionary effort in North America, and equal in size to all 
other Protestant missionary effort outside North America, must exert 
an influence which cannot be disregarded. It is not a stationary or a 
retrograding force, but an enlarging and a dynamic one in our day. 
Should its impetus of recent years continue it will become more 
influential than ever before in the history of modern missions. 

One final word is appropriate. When one-third of the total Protestant 
missionary endeavour is controlled by agencies who have deliberately 
kept themselves from participation in the present oecumenical move- 
ment, it is far too large a segment to be ignored with complacency. 
Sooner or later there ought to be dialogue between the International 
Missionary Council and those groups which are not so related. The 
failure to engage in this dialogue so far cannot be traced to the want of 
desire on the part of the International Missionary Council and its 
leadership. Rather it has been due to the lack of desire or refusal of 
unrelated boards and groupings to sit down at a table for common 
discussion. And this refusal has been basically theological. It is difficult 
to envisage any hope for fruitful dialogue in the immediate future 
unless there are radical theological changes on the American scene 
which will enable the unrelated agencies to engage in such conversation 
without sacrificing any essential doctrinal viewpoint or subjecting them- 
selves to what they might consider doubtful compromise. And should 
the merger between the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council take place the possibility of dialogue 
would become even more remote. 

HAROLD LINDSELL 














*“EVANGELICALS’ AND WCC-IMC! 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


ee it is as well that no single term can satisfactorily designate 
the people and movements which are the subject of this paper. The 
term ‘non-co-operating bodies’ is a bad one: it is too negative and unfair 
to many individuals. ‘Fundamentalist’ begs many questions and in any 
event is not generally applicable to the whole movement. I share the 
reluctance to concede such a great word as Evangelical to those who 
would use it exclusively and with the assumption that the rest of us are 
not evangelical. But since this is the designation preferred by those of 
whom I am speaking, it seems best to employ it even if it then becomes 
necessary occasionally to diminish it with inverted commas. The 
following reflections are based on various contacts which I have made 
during the last year. These contacts have been limited in their scope, 
and I make no claim to deal adequately with a large and complicated 
subject. I hope, however, that the following points will merit attention. 
In my Scandinavian tour the discussion of integration between the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council 
inevitably led me into many conversations with those who are nervous 
about this step on ‘evangelical’ grounds. In my endeavour to under- 
stand some of the deeper factors in this attitude I was on one occasion 
startled by a challenging statement made by Professor Sundkler. He 
said: “You must remember that there are two words deeply suspect in 
Scandinavia, and especially in Sweden. They are the words ‘church’ 
and ‘oecumenical’. At first I wondered how seriously Professor Sundkler 
was speaking. Of course, it became clear in further discussion that this 
general statement is subject to a good many qualifications. Many sound 
churchmen in Scandinavia would be as startled by the assertion as I 
was. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to understand why Professor 
Sundkler made this provocative statement: he was speaking with a 
particular reference to circles in which missionary zeal is most potent, 
and in these circles there is a good deal of evidence to support the state- 
ment. This is true to some extent of the great missions which are closely 
related to the national churches in Scandinavia: it is still more true of 
the large and significant missionary groups which have assumed some 


1 The substance of a paper read at the meeting of the Joint Committee of the WCC and 
IMC, at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., July, 1957. 
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form of ‘free church’ order. (In this context the term ‘missions’ applies 
to ‘inner missions’ as well as ‘foreign missions’, for within these evangeli- 
cal groups ‘inner’ and ‘foreign’ are integrated with one another.) Within 
many such groups there is still a strong preference for the word 
‘congregation’ over against ‘church’. There is held to be a fundamental 
difference between koinonia and ecclesia. There continues a radical 
separation in thought, in sentiment and in loyalty between the terms 
Gospel and Church. One consequence of this (among many others) is 
that when the oecumenical movement became explicitly, as in the WCC, 
an inter-church movement, it became less congenial and more suspect 
to these folk. There is little awareness in these circles that within the 
WCC the churches are genuinely concerned to discuss with one another 
the nature of the Church itself and the relation of koinonia to ecclesia. 
Instead of this it is assumed that the oecumenical movement, as em- 
bodied in the WCC, is a diplomatic and rather sinister move on the part 
of the institutionally-minded to make ecclesiasticism synonymous with 
fellowship and thereby to limit evangelical freedom. 

In these circles, also, fear of ecclesiasticism as over against evangelical 
freedom is accompanied by a deep suspicion of the theological rectitude 
of the WCC. The word ‘oecumenical’ itself is equated with theological 
liberalism and it is assumed and often asserted that the whole oecumeni- 
cal movement is a product of doctrinal indifference. This general 
attitude finds various expressions, some of them sadly misinformed, 
others even vindictive and scurrilous. I do not think we have taken 
sufficient account of the mischief caused by the activities of such a 
body as the International Council of Christian Churches. In this 
connexion I have listened with dismay to some very good people whose 
line is, ‘Of course, the charges made against the WCC are not true, 
but ...”. This fatal ‘but’ too often signifies a failure to take a responsible 
stand against an admitted evil. Yet, apart from this particular distortion, 
it is alarming to discover how little real knowledge there is of the 
oecumenical movement in some of the circles in which it is most 
strongly criticized. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the scale of the 
educational task needing to be undertaken by and for the movement 
even in countries where some of its noblest origins lie. 

Of course, when full account has been taken of misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, there lies at the heart of the ‘Evangelical’ movement 
a large body of responsible opinion which sincerely and clearly takes 
its stand on certain basic principles which it believes to be imperilled 
by the oecumenical movement and especially by the WCC. These may 
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be summarized as 1. the Infallibility of Scripture; 2. the Deity of 
Christ ; 3. the Atoning Work of Christ and 4. the Second Coming. 

Those who take their stand on the infallibility of Scripture do not 
feel that their position is met by such a phrase as the ‘sufficiency of 
Scripture’ or by affirmations that the Bible ‘contains’ the Word of 
God, or ‘testifies to’ the Word or ‘mediates’ the Word. While I think 
there is little doubt that the return to a Biblical theology which to-day is 
so marked a feature of the oecumenical movement has to some extent 
been reassuring to Evangelicals, it has by no means carried any wide- 
spread conviction that ‘Biblical theologians’ mean the same thing as 
*Evangelicals’ when they speak about the authority of the Bible. 

As regards the Deity of Christ, Evangelicals who are aware of the 
existence of the WCC basis will acknowledge that the basis is at least 
christologically-centred. Far too many, however, go on to contend that 
in view of the opinions known to be held, or alleged to be held, by 
leading churchmen, the basis must presumably have little meaning. 
The ease with which allegations of this kind are made is one of the 
disquieting features of the whole situation. Others take a different line 
and contend that the christology of the basis is weak because of the 
absence of any explicit reference to the atoning work of Christ—a 
criticism which is not met by the presence of the word Saviour in the 
basis. 

In regard to eschatology I have been told in various parts of the 
world that while the Evanston main theme quickened interest and 
nurtured a faintly Christian hope that the WCC was becoming evangelic- 
ally sound, the inconclusive nature of the Evanston debate produced an 
attitude of ‘I told you so; the Second Coming has no significance for 
the member churches of the WCC’. 

It is of the greatest importance to recognize that within this whole 
Evangelical movement there are many individuals who are construc- 
tively concerned about the oecumenical movement and who readily 
welcome opportunities to discuss it and to co-operate where they can 
conscientiously do so. It should not be forgotten, of course, that these 
same ‘Evangelicals’ constitute a large part of the membership of WCC 
churches. In some instances they remain opposed to their church’s 
participation in the WCC; in others they are acquiescent but anxious 
about its consequences; in still others there is acquiescence, with the 
hope of furthering the evangelical cause. In so far as the Evangelical 
movement is organized, the leadership of the World Evangelical 
Fellowship and the existence of national Evangelical Alliances (the 
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national titles vary) provide opportunities which ought to be used to 
the full for frank and sympathetic discussion of the real issues at stake 
in this whole business. 
If such conversation or ‘encounter’ is to go as deep as it ought and 
prove as spiritually fruitful as we should wish, we must respect the 
inability of some people to co-operate with us within the framework of 
particular organizations. This may have to apply in many instances 
even to the urgent need for co-operation in evangelism. In the course 
of some of the discussions in which I have shared lately, certain 
Evangelicals for whom I have a deep respect and from whom I have 
learned much have enabled me to see why they cannot, in all conscience, 
engage in ‘united witness’ with those from whom they differ so funda- 
mentally on matters which belong to the heart of the Evangel. I may 
regret this. I may even believe that I am more right than they are! But 
in the interests of the sincere evangelical obedience of us all I cannot 
ignore the nature of the differences. In such situations it may be more 
important to promote ‘conversation’ between those who differ, and to 
pursue this at the deepest possible level of theological discussion and 
spiritual encounter, than to engage in ‘joint activities’ on a basis which 
ignores the depth of the differences. This has its bearing on the organiza- 
tional framework of fellowship. In some situations it may mean dispens- 
ing with the satisfactions of membership in a common organization 
until the nature of our differences has been clarified and we have gone 
further along the road of understanding. Of course, this implies a grave 
question which is of moment to all of us, whether we be evangelicals 
or ‘Evangelicals’. The oecumenical movement, in so far as this is 
embodied in the WCC, works on the assumption that on such a basis 
as acceptance of Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, Christians who hold 
widely differing theological and ecclesiological views may enjoy, as 
fellow-members of an organized movement, sincere co-operation and 
true conversation at the deepest level. Is there, in fact, something 
inherent in the Evangel which challenges this assumption and imposes 
more rigorous limits upon the fellowship of Christians? This is what 
many ‘Evangelicals’ assert or imply. How valid is the contention? 
These reflections represent only a beginning in the study of a problem 
which has many ramifications. I only add three or four questions which 
may point to lines along which the matter should be pursued further 
in the interests of the oecumenical movement generally. 
1. In the main the resistance of ‘Evangelicals’ to the oecumenical 
movement has been a ‘western’ phenomenon. It has at any rate been 
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far less noticeable within the younger churches which are participating 
in the oecumenical movement. It finds very vocal expression in some 
younger church areas through the activities of missionaries from 
Europe and North America—especially the latter—but it is not easy to 
say to what extent the theological issues posed by ‘Evangelicalism’ are 
emerging in genuinely indigenous form in Asia or Africa. How far is it 
possible to spare the younger churches from the merely divisive and 
spiritually barren consequences of these unresolved differences in the 
West? 

2. What more can be done in the direction of greater understanding 
and fruitful ‘encounter’ on this issue where geographically it is most in 
evidence, namely in the U.S.A.? Some figures produced in recent years 
by the Missionary Research Library are eloquent of the key position of 
the U.S.A. in this matter. It has been estimated, for example, that the 
number of non-Roman Catholic missionaries at work to-day is approxi- 
mately 35,000. Of these, nearly 24,000 or 70 per cent are Americans 
(6,500 or 16 per cent are British). The number of American missionaries 
has more than doubled during the last twenty years and is nearly five 
times as great as it was forty years ago. Of these 24,000 American 
missionaries about 42 per cent belong to mission boards which are in 
membership with the Division of Foreign Missions of the NCCC. 
Fifty-eight per cent are, in general, working with agencies which do 
not co-operate with either IMC or WCC. Moreover, the proportion of 
missionaries related to the Division of Foreign Missions of the NCCC 
is decreasing. At the present time these boards are responsible for 
sending approximately six hundred more missionaries than they were 
sending four years ago. Other agencies (in the main within the 
‘Evangelical’ group) are sending over four thousand more missionaries 
than they were sending four years ago. 

These figures are by no means a fair index to the volume of work 
being done overseas. Many factors would have to be taken into account 
in assessing their full significance. For example, in general the mission 
boards within the DFM have for many years and of deliberate policy 
shifted more of their resources from the upkeep of missionaries to the 
support of indigenous churches and their pastors, evangelists and 
teachers. The work of these boards is, again, often closely related to 
larger institutions—schools, colleges, hospitals, and so on—to an 
extent which is much less true of most of the other missionary agencies. 
It would be profitable to study in considerable detail the variations in 
missionary policy and their consequences, especially in the life of the 
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younger churches, which lie behind these contrasting figures. The 
immediate point of this reference to statistics, however, is to emphasize 
the fact that in so far as the issues presented by ‘Evangelicals’ are 
expressed through missionaries, the U.S.A. is the main arena of the 
debate and it is one in which the proportionate number of missionaries 
representing the two differing standpoints is moving rapidly in one 
direction. What more can be done as between representatives of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (not only 
through its Division of Foreign Missions) or the United States Con- 
ference for the World Council of Churches and the leadership of the 
‘Evangelical’ movement to move towards deeper understanding? 

3. Within the existing activities and consultations of the WCC can 
anything be done to secure more representative ‘Evangelical’ participa- 
tion than is generally the case? The earlier reminder in this paper that 
the member churches of WCC include large numbers of such people 
within their membership should be taken into account here. The under- 
lying theological differences at stake are relevant to matters other than 
those directly dealt with in Faith and Order consultations. It would be 
profitable if this could be made apparent through stronger ‘Evangelical’ 
participation at various points in the life of the WCC. 

4. Is it timely to try to plan, on an international basis, for an ad hoc 
group or commission well representative of the differing viewpoints 
which would go as far as it could be led in working at the main theologi- 
cal differences at the heart of this whole situation? Some promising 
local attempts along this line have been reported here and there. Could 
that movement of the Spirit, which is both evangelical and oecumenical 
without any diminishing labels, be served over a period of years by the 
labours of such a group? 

NorMAN GOODALL 
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AN APPROACH TO THE HINDU 


THE WorRD OF THE Cross TO HINDus. By EDGAR W. THOMPSON. Revised 
and brought up to date. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 4.50. 1956. 


which Jesus Christ, the God-man, died for the salvation of man- 
. ‘For the word of the Cross is folly to those who are perishing, 
but to us who are being saved it is the Power of God’ (1 Cor. 1:18). 
This has been abundantly borne out by the history of the Christian 
faith through the ages—the Cross, the symbol of the shameful death, 
has gone on conquering realms material and spiritual throughout the 
world. Yes, the Cross is a paradox; and therefore it is the power of 
God working for the salvation of mankind. The author could not have 
chosen a more appropriate title, both for the content of the book and 
for the method of approach which he intended for Indian readers. 
Before evaluating the method of approach and indicating the book’s 
special features, the main stages of the argument may be mentioned. 
The book is divided into two parts—the first conducting a historical 
enquiry and the second giving an interpretation of ‘the Word of the 
Cross’. Both in his enquiry and in his interpretation the author brings 
home in very clear and non-technical style the results of specialized 
study and research in the Biblical field, especially the New Testament. 
In the first part he establishes the historicity of the Word of the Cross 
as an event in time by showing that the documents comprising the four 
Gospels were historically reliable and eye-witness accounts of what 
took place concerning Jesus Christ. The chief agents of opposition to 
Jesus and the nature of the offence which Jesus caused to them have 
been dramatically portrayed. The opposition consists of the Chief 
Priests and Elders, the Pharisees and Scribes—the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees. The author traces the religious and political background of 
these people, and shows how and why they unite to oppose the work 
of Jesus Christ and to extirpate His life. 
The offence of Jesus consists, as the author puts it, in ‘first, the 
divergence of His ideas of God and human duty from the current and 
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an sear faith involves a paradox. It consists in the Cross on 
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accepted ideas of His age; secondly, the claims which He made for 
Himself; and thirdly, the revolutionary menace of His doctrine and 
personality to vested interests’ (p. 25). A very impressive challenge 
relevant to the Indian situation is made on page 62: 

Now Jesus is the message of the Christian Church to India as to every other land. 
The fact that there is in the Christian religion this mystery of personality will appeal 
to the genius of Hindu thought. . . . The inexhaustible suggestiveness of the 
religion of Jesus consists in this, that personality—the mystery of persons, their 
co-existence and communion—dwells at the heart of it. Who and what am I? and 
who and what is God? What constitutes the worth of personality? These are questions 


of eternal interest and concern. Individual‘ soul (Jiva@tma) and Supreme Soul or 
Over-soul (Paramdtma)—who are they, and what is the relation between them? 


In the second part the author discusses comparatively and instruc- 
tively the following topics: the Avatara and the Cross, Karma and the 
Cross, Yajiia and the Cross and Tyaga and the Cross. A few quotations 
may be cited to illustrate the line and character of the argument. ‘It 
was seen that in Jesus crucified were combined the traits and activities 
of royalty and humility, sovereign power and lowliest service, Godhead 
and redemptive suffering’ (p. 96). ‘Perhaps for Indian thought the 
notion of Immanence may provide the most helpful avenue of intel- 
lectual approach to the study of this mystery of personality. It is a 
mystery of our own being as well as of the being of Jesus’ (p. 100). 
‘The method of forgiveness exhibited in the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
is cited as an example and type of the right and divine way of dealing 
with all sinners: it is urged that here nothing is said about suffering 
in relation to forgiveness’ (p. 141). But: 


The demand of the son for his portion of the family estate showed an utter 
forgetfulness of past care, an indifference to present love, a disregard of filial 
obligations, an absence of desire for the fellowship and company of his father— 
which were all so many wounds to the father’s heart. And what is to be said of the 
pain of separation, of anxiety over an absent son in a strange land, of shame and 
grief at the plight of the scion of an honourable house, of the longing for the 
prodigal's return? (pp. 141-2). . . . We are authorized by the teaching of Jesus 
in this parable to carry up this idea of love and suffering into the heart of God 
Himself. Forasmuch as He is poet i is there not in Him also the capacity to 
suffer in a pre-eminent degree? (p. 1 


‘The religion of Jesus and Hinduism are at variance in the values 
which they attach to the Individual Self, the material World, and the 
conscious life of the Individual in this World’ (p. 161). 

The speciality of the book consists in the author’s novel approach, 
which is very appropriate to the spirit of India to-day. He addresses 
the reader, ‘Satyabandha’, entering into his spirit and mood when he 
says, ‘we are, both of us, travellers through this world’ (p. vii). 

15 
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I recognize, my friend [he goes on], that you have become part of an India which 
walks upon her own feet, manages her own affairs, and is cast upon her own 
resources, material and spiritual. And now you have to reckon with all those 
divisive influences, deep-seated and active in individuals and in communities, which 
make nationhood difficult of attainment, and mar it after it has been made. You 
know full well what are the anti-social forces in town and village—ignorance and 
apathy, lust and the love of money, personal ambition, malice and distrust—with 
which you will have to contend in your desire to realize the commonweal. 

The tone is not didactic but that of a dialogue. A non-Christian, 
especially a Hindu, is prepared to listen to him as long as such a tone 
continues. But consciously or unconsciously the author reverts to the 
old and ‘irritating method’ in certain contexts. Perhaps comparisons 
are always irritating. He states bluntly ‘that a comparison should be 
instituted between the Religion of Jesus and Hinduism’ (p. vii). ‘For 
my part, I am convinced that the way of Jesus is not the way of some 
great Hindu Saints’ (p. viii). Again, in the chapter on “The Avatar and 
the Cross’ he writes: ‘Hindus must consider afresh, whether in the 
Christian sense of the word—a manifestation in time and space of the 
Godhead in a real humanity for an ethical purpose of universal scope 
—Hinduism knows of even one incarnation’ (p. 88). This is not a 
helpful challenge, for the simple reason that “God’s very self dwelt 
among men in a real human body’ is an utterance and object of faith, 
not of scientific or logical proof. Further, the message of the Cross 
emphasizes man’s sin and God’s redeeming work in Christ rather than 
incarnation. We come to this in other contexts. Again, does the 
appendix on ‘the historicity of Krishna’ serve the author’s real purpose? 
A Hindu does not believe in or bother about the historicity of God. 
History is bound by time, space and causality. God, to be God, is above 
these and hence above history. By this comparison ‘Satyabandha’ will 
only be prejudiced and vexed; he thinks that his friend (the author) 
has left or set him aside. ‘I hope that I shall be able to avoid that 
irritating method, as unscientific as it is ungenerous, which selects the 
worst in one religion and contrasts it with the best in another’ (p. vii). 
That the author constantly kept this principle in mind is evident 
throughout the book; but what may appear irritating or painful to a 
Hindu is, from his standpoint, inevitable. He has stated the case for 
the Cross. India needs many apologetic books on the Christian faith. 
The Word of the Cross to the Hindus should provoke and inspire an 
effort to meet the need. 

, P. DAvip 

*“GURUKUL’, MADRAS 
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A STUDY OF ZEN BUDDHISM 


MYSTICISM: CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST. By DAIseTZ TEITARO SUZUKI. 
(World Perspectives, volume 12.) New York: Harper. $3.50. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 13s. 6d. 1957. 


N this latest book Mr D. T. Suzuki continues his mission of seeking 

to make Zen Buddhism understandable to western minds. In many 
ways this book is more successful than earlier attempts and constitutes 
a good starting point for those interested in Zen and in Suzuki. 

As a bridge to an understanding of Zen, the author chooses Meister 
Eckhart, the fourteenth-century Dominican monk whom Rudolf 
Eucken called ‘the head of mysticism, and its supreme speculative 
mind, a magician in the use of words, and the creator of the philo- 
sophical terminology of the German tongue’. Eucken went so far as 
to say that ‘no other thinker of that time is capable to-day of so direct 
an influence’. With this Suzuki would agree and finds Eckhart the 
closest in the Christian tradition to the spirit of Zen Buddhism. The 
major portion of the book is given to comparisons of Eckhart’s teaching 
with Buddhist thought, stressing the similarities which are found in 
both systems. 

It is when I encounter such statements as these that I grow firmly convinced that 

tian experiences are not after all different from those of the Buddhist. 
Terminology is all that divides us and stirs us up to a wasteful dissipation of energy. 
We must however weigh the matter carefully and see whether there is really anything 
that alienates us from one another and whether there is any basis for our spiritual 
edification and for the advancement of a world culture (p. 8). 

Just what is it in Eckhart that Suzuki finds so congenial to the 
teachings of Zen? Eckhart’s understanding of God as Being and Being 
as God, his is-ness (Isticheit), puts him in close touch with all mysticism. 
Suzuki believes that ‘Buddhist enlightenment is nothing more than this 
experience of is-ness or suchness (tathata), which in itself has all the 
possible values (guna) we humans can conceive’ (p. 7). Eckhart’s ideal 
of the ‘disinterested man’ as one ‘who clings to nothing and to whom 
nothing clings’ strikes the Buddhist as equivalent to the effortless, 
purposeless man who has been brought to a state of egolessness 
through the ‘Transcendental Wisdom’ (prajiia— intuition) which enables 
him to ‘see’ into the realm of Ultimate Reality, transcend the sorrows 
and sufferings of this existence and tread ‘the path of purity’. Eckhart’s 
daring language in describing the oneness of the soul and God also 
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appeals to the Zen Buddhist. When Eckhart says that the eye with 
which I see God is the same as the eye with which God sees me, and 
that God and the I are one so that no separation of the soul and God 
can be conceived, the Buddhist understands this as a vivid way of 
expressing his own apprehension of the higher unification which 
comes to man through the enlightenment-experience. The sermons of 
Eckhart provide an inexhaustible quarry for comparisons with selec- 
tions from Buddhist Scripture and interpretations of Zen masters. 

Several chapters and appendices are devoted to the attempt to make 
more understandable certain eastern ideas which are constantly mis- 
understood and misinterpreted in the West. The Asian ability to see 
Ultimate Reality in a nuzuna blossom under the hedge is contrasted 
with Tennyson’s plucking of the flower from the crannied wall. The 
interpretation of transmigration may not convince all western readers, 
but it should serve to make sensitive readers appreciate that by this 
perhaps the Asian expresses something a good deal more profound 
than first meets the literalistic, scientific western eye. Suzuki concludes, 

I do not know whether transmigration can be proved or maintained on the 
scientific level, but I know that it is an inspiring theory and full of poetic suggestions, 
and I am satisfied with this interpretation and do not seem to have any desire to 
go beyond it (p. 126). 

The appeal of enlightenment to the Asian is set in contrast to the 
repugnance of the Crucifixion. The latter in the vertical position 
suggests action, combativeness, exclusiveness and demands a violent 
resurrection for its completion. The former is symbolized by the 
horizontal position and suggests peace, tolerance and broadmindedness. 
‘The crucified Christ is a terrible sight and I cannot help associating 
it with the sadistic impulse of a psychically affected brain’ (p. 136). 
However, the picture of the Buddha lying on a bed surrounded by 
disciples and animals and quietly passing away under the twin Sala 
trees is most inspiring. 

Further sections of the book deal with the use of the formula ‘Namu- 
amida-butsu ’ in Shin Buddhism and its use in the realization of identity, 
and translations of some of the utterances of Saichi, a Shin Buddhist 
of unusual piety and clarity of expression. 

This book will be of interest to readers in several categories. For 
those desiring to understand Zen Buddhism and one strand of the 
Mahayana Buddhist tradition in Japan it is a good starting point. 
For those whose interest is largely in Theravada Buddhism it will be 
of value to see how Zen has made use of and developed Scriptures 
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and ideas of the early tradition. The derivation of the Zen experience 
of union from the inner meaning of the Buddha’s enlightenment and 
the very different interpretation of the fundamental idea of trisna or 
tanha, or ‘thirst’ (p. 122 f.) are most instructive. 

But the book will also hold interest for all who are concerned with 
the preaching and interpreting of the Christian Gospel in Asia. Is 
there an understanding of the Gospel on the part of mystics in the 
Christian tradition which might be utilized to make the Gospel more 
understandable to Asians? Has Suzuki done justice to Eckhart in 
looking only for similarities and evidently being little concerned about 
differences? In this connexion the reader will frequently call to mind 
Rudolph Otto’s great work, Mysticism East and West, in which the 
thought of Eckhart is critically compared with that of the Hindu, 
Sankara. (This book is fortunately now easily available in paper-back, 
published by Meridian Books, New York.) Is there such a thing as 
‘Christian Mysticism’ and, if so, how is this related to ‘the Perennial 
Philosophy’ which non-Christian Asian mystics know so well? These 
are some of the questions with which one will be confronted if he 
reads this book. 


PAuL D. CLASPER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE GREAT VILLAGE. By Cyrit S. BELSHAW. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 30s. 1957. 


N November 2lst, 1874, the Rev. W. G. Lawes of the London 

Missionary Society landed at Port Moresby. He was the first 
European to settle on the mainland of Papua at what was later to 
become the capital of Australian New Guinea. It was only twelve 
months previously that Captain Moresby had discovered the harbour 
that bears his name. On the shores of this harbour, immediately below 
the site where Lawes built his house, was the marine village group of 
Koita and Motu people, now generally known as Hanuabada (the 
‘Great Village’). In his book of this title Dr Belshaw gives us a pene- 
trating study of the people as they now are after eighty years of 
European contact and mission teaching. The village group is now in 
effect a suburb of the European township; the life of the Hanuabada 
people has undergone radical change. 
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After chapters that describe the social structure of the people, Dr 
Belshaw deals with their present-day economy. The Motu people of 
Hanuabada have always been largely dependent on trade for their 
sustenance, for the coastal area around Port Moresby is dry and barren. 
Prior to the arrival of Europeans they used to sail westward to the 
Gulf of Papua to trade pots and shell ornaments for sago. This tradi- 
tional trade has been completely abandoned. The menfolk now work 
in the European township as clerks, storemen, messengers, interpreters, 
in government or private employment, or as carpenters, printing com- 
positors, truck-drivers, mechanics and the like; they are dependent 
upon their cash earnings. One small inaccuracy: Dr Belshaw states 
(p. 105) that after the cessation of trading of sago by the Motu, the 
Kerema people began making trading voyages. This is true of the 
Elema people to the west of Kerema, but the Elema to the east—the 
Toaripi and Iokea people—were already making trading voyages with 
the Motu of Hanuabada at the time of the first European contacts. 

The chapters on religion, sorcery and race relations will have perhaps 
the greatest interest to readers of this Review. None of these chapters 
can be read without considerable disquiet. As a result of the work of 
Lawes and his successors several generations of Hanuabada people 
have accepted Christian teaching. The Church that has emerged is 
self-governing and self-supporting. Apart from a few families with 
Roman Catholic affiliations, the entire community—whether church 
members or not—regards itself as belonging to the London Missionary 
Society. Nevertheless Dr Belshaw says: “The authority and good-will 
of the London Missionary Society is being seriously challenged . . . 
There is already moral schism . . . there is likely to be a serious 
religious schism ’ (p. 191). 

The main moral difficulty is the attitude of the Church towards 
traditional dancing. The early missionaries judged Hanuabada customs 
‘according to a narrow Protestant-Victorian code of ethics’ and placed 
a ban on the traditional dancing because of the sexual laxity that was 
associated with it. It may be noted in passing that the practice of the 
early missionaries varied. Further west, among the Elema of the Gulf 
of Papua, no such ban was ever imposed and to this day church members 
may join in the traditional dancing. The sexual licence of the traditional 
Motu dancing seems to have been part of their general attitude towards 
sex. Boys and girls are allowed much freedom at night. Dr Belshaw 
believes ‘that pre-marital intercourse is almost universal’, but as this 
usually takes place between couples who later marry, he does not see 
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any reason to think that ‘the practice is one destructive of welfare or 
morals’, though he sees in it a potential source of conflict with the 
mission. 

The traditional dancing is now without the objectionable features 
of former times. Nevertheless the mission ban has continued. Any 
church member who indulges in dancing expects to be debarred from 
Holy Communion, and from church membership also if he or she 
persists. The attitude of present-day missionaries is more tolerant, but 
they are unable to do anything in the matter. Authority in the local 
church is in the hands of the pastor and deacons, whose attitude re- 
mains that of the early missionaries. Not only in this matter but in other 
ways Christianity is given a legalistic interpretation. Large numbers 
of people remain outside the Church, whose witness against the serious 
problems of drinking, gambling and sorcery is impaired. The proximity 
of Hanuabada to the European township results in many difficulties 
of racial contact. It is regrettable indeed that in such a situation the 
Church does not serve to unite the community as it seeks solutions 
for the serious problems that confront it. 

Although no longer directly responsible for the local church, mis- 
sionaries still maintain the mission school under government subsidy. 
Dr Belshaw formed a poor opinion of the school : ‘from both the point 
of view of general education and vocational training, the school 
contributes very little’. He goes on to say: 

In this sphere, as in so many others, the European missionaries in charge of 
local education are bound by circumstances that are very largely outside their 
control. They are heirs to decades of neglect of education by the Government. 
Contemporary educational policy, on the part of both Government and London 
Missionary Society, spreads resources too thinly over a wide area, and lacks emphasis 


on the key service of teacher training. Only more finance and more teachers can 
make education effective in any sense (p. 171). 


This is a fair judgment. His picture of the school is, however, too 
harsh. ‘Discipline,’ he says, ‘is lax’ . . . “To walk past the school is 
to be met, almost invariably, with a blare of noise, indicating that some 
class is in trouble.’ The present writer was the district missionary at 
Hanuabada for a few months in 1950, immediately prior to Dr Bel- 
shaw’s arrival. For limited periods each week he took the two upper 
classes in the school for art. We worked at making designs, using local 
flora and fauna as motifs. This mode of approach was new to the 
pupils and a fair amount of explanation was necessary. The reviewer 
has no recollection that this was done to a background of uproar from 
other classes. It is only fair to add that the infant classes, who had 
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shorter school hours than the older scholars, were not then in attend- 
ance. Perhaps they were the ones who made the blare of noise heard 
‘almost invariably’ by Dr Belshaw. 

Be that as it may, it must be admitted that the state of the school 
is unsatisfactory, nor can improvement be expected until there is a 
clarification of aims on the part of the authorities responsible. The 
Department of Education has been uncertain in its attitude towards 
the school; on account of this uncertainty the mission has been unable 
either to consider the erection of more adequate school buildings, or 
to formulate any long-term policy. So far as the villagers are concerned, 
they judge the school almost solely by its success or otherwise in teach- 
ing English. A number of parents who regard themselves as L.M.S. 
adherents are dissatisfied with the teaching of English in the L.M.S. 
school and send their children to the smaller Roman Catholic school 
which appears to concentrate on this subject. 

Belief in sorcery still flourishes in Hanuabada, and ‘nobody believes 
that this is contrary to Christian teaching—indeed, people gain much 
support for their Bible interpretations’. Christian preaching, which 
nowadays is done almost entirely by the native pastor and deacons, 
never combats the belief in sorcery. ‘Villagers do not believe that 
sorcery is Hanuabadan in origin.’ It is mostly ‘commissioned work 
done by outsiders’. Dr Belshaw gives an account of a school of diviners 
that has recently sprung up. Although this is centred in another village 
—Kilakila—a short distance away, the movement has a number of 
adherents in Hanuabada. ‘The movement is characterized, so far as 
the observer can tell, by a high ethical code’ and it has the approval 
of most mission teachers. ' 

The question arises as to the position of the missionaries in a 
situation of this kind. Dr Belshaw does not pose the question, but he 
sympathizes with the missionaries ‘who are faced with an immense 
task . . . well-nigh impossible for so few people’. For the missionaries 
to attempt to re-assert a former authority in the Church would be 
highly ill-advised. The reviewer’s own experience, very limited in 
Hanuabada, but more extensive elsewhere in Papua, leads him to 
suggest that there is an acceptable way by which to influence and teach 
the Christian community—by preaching. To ensure that the preaching 
has a vital and up-to-date relevance for the people it is necessary in 
an informal way to keep in touch with all sections of the community. 
One should not presume to suggest how that can be done amid the 
pressure of so much other work that the missionaries have to do. 
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They are the Europeans, however, who are best fitted to give guidance 
to the people. 

Relationships with Europeans vary considerably. It is pleasing to 
record that although extremes of prejudice do exist, there is no hard- 
and-fast colour bar. No one seems to have given thought to what 
position the people of Hanuabada could ultimately occupy in the Port 
Moresby community. Generally speaking, Europeans of Port Moresby 
have little or no knowledge of their nearest Melanesian neighbours. 
One hopes that many will read The Great Village and be helped to 
adopt a more understanding attitude towards the native community 
which, through no fault of its own, has had to bear much of the brunt 
of European intrusion into Papua. 

One of the complications that present-day anthropologists have to 
face is that members of the communities which they study may be 
capable of reading their published results. Dr Belshaw recognizes this 
fact and uses certain devices to avoid embarrassing the people of 
Hanuabada. Not the least service that his study may give is the pos- 
sibility that some of the Hanuabada people, having read his book and 
understanding more clearly the nature of their position, will be stirred 
to help themselves and their neighbours to a fuller and more satisfactory 
way Of life. ; 

H. A. BROWN 

Moru, PAPUA 
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Au VENT DE LA GRANDE TERRE: Les Iles Loyalty de 1840 4 1895. 
By Raymond H. Leenhardt. Illustrated. Maps. Paris: Encyclo- 
pédie d’outre-mer. Fr. 750. 1957. 


IN the process of the expansion of Europe, missions have often been 
the forerunners of colonial administration. But the aims and methods 
of the missionary have differed from those of the administrator; and 
when these differences have been complicated by patriotic rivalry, the 
result has led to open conflict, misunderstanding and bitterness. 

The nineteenth-century Pacific provided ideal ground for such con- 
flicts. It was impossible for rival denominations to exist side by side 
in small island communities without friction, or without the leaders 
of the indigenous society making political capital out of religious and 
patriotic divisions. Where French Roman Catholics arrived in Protestant 
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areas this was especially so. As the author points out, France and 
Britain were still traditional enemies ; the Roman Catholic missionary 
had little understanding of English Protestantism. 


L’administrateur francais n’était pas toujours plus éclairé. I] servait la France, 
menacée sur mer par la perfide Albion, et il était porté a préter une oreille bien- 
veillante aux insinuations des prétres francais. Quand, parfois, il s “opposait a leur 
point > vue, il rencontrait une telle opposition qu’il risquait de perdre sa situation 
(p. 193). 


The real interest in such long-dead conflicts is not the noise made 
in official quarters, but the effect on the local native society in general 
and the growth and fate of the native churches in particular. The 
Loyalty Islands offer a good case study of an area where both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants built up their own forms of religious and 
political administration (the distinction between religion and politics 
was hardly understood by the islanders). They were the foremost agents 
of material and cultural change in Uvea, Mare and Lifu for long after 
the occupation of nearby New Caledonia by the French. The islands, 
from their position and early evangelization by the London Missionary 
Society, were bound to be the object of attention from officials at 
Noumea, suspicious of British designs and of the influence of the 
British missionaries over their converts. The character of this early 
evangelization and the resulting tensions between the administration 
and the churches form the substance of the book. The story is told 
with a fair sense of drama and understanding for the chief protagonists 
—MacFarlane, Jones and Governors Guillain and Courbet. Pastor 
Leenhardt has the advantage of knowing the area and its people 
personally and has neglected none of the possible British or French 
primary sources (with the exception of the Marist archives in Rome). 
The result is a book for the general reader as well as the specialist— 
a history of the Protestant churches in the Loyalties from the early 
work of native teachers till the effective arrival of French pastors in 
the 1890s. On the whole, MacFarlane and the turbulent Jones stand 
out as forceful, tactless ministers intent on preserving the young 
churches in the face of petty, and sometimes ruthless, officialdom. By 
contrast Creagh and Hadfield, who worked mainly on Lifu, appear as 
giants of peaceful construction, diplomatic, and respected by the French. 
Of the French pastors, only Lengereau, who arrived in 1891, conducted 
himself like a missionary, though the Paris mission hesitated to give 
him full recognition and his position was made intolerable by the Press 
and officials of Noumea. 

The outstanding feature of the mission was the work of its native 
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pastors and the development of an indigenous church strong enough 
to withstand the absence of its European teachers and preserve corporate 
discipline in a society under the shock of European administration, 
arbitrary imprisonment, village burning and wilful misunderstanding 
of tribal politics. It is noteworthy that the Ministry for the Navy was 
no more satisfied with the conduct of some of its officers at Lifu in 
the 1860s than were the missionaries, By the 1880s the soundness of 
the early foundations was apparent: the Bible was translated under 
the supervision of Creagh and was in the hands of native converts and 
catechists by 1883; and the Pastoral School, which had begun to 
function steadily in the 1870s, sent its first pastor to Noumea in 1895. 
Compared with other island groups, these developments were extremely 
slow—an indication of the disruption caused by French occupation 
in the 1860s. One would like more information on the important 
period of the 1860s and 1870s, especially on other forms of European 
contact. What traders plied between the Loyalties and Noumea? How 
was the native society affected by the development of cash crops or 
by the imposition of pro-French chiefs in the place of hereditary 
authorities? But, for the story of the Protestant mission there is docu- 
mentation enough (though some of the quotations are over long). The 
maps and plates are excellent ; and the whole book deserves an English 
translation. 
C. W. NEWBURY 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 
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MISSIEGESCHIEDENIS. By ALPHONS MULDeRS. Bijdragen van het 
Missiologisch Instituut der Rooms Katholieke Universiteit te 
Nijmegen, deel V. Bussum: Uitgeverij Paul Brand. F. 32,50. 
1957. 


For a long time the student of Roman Catholic missionary history 
depended on the work of J. Schmidlin, Katholische Missionslehre 
(Steyl 1925), which was no doubt important, but defective in some 
respects: the late Pére Charles perhaps exaggerated and was not quite 
fair in remarking that Schmidlin has written a history of the travels 
of missionaries (see E. Loffeld, Le probléme cardinal de la Missiologie 
et des Missions Catholiques, Rhenen 1956, p. 12), but nevertheless 
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Schmidlin’s work is more of an erudite and comprehensive enumeration 
of facts than a history of the development and the realization of the 
idea of missions, seen in its theological context. It is therefore very 
gratifying that Dr Alphons Mulders, since 1930 professor of missiology 
in the Roman Catholic University of Nijmegen, has given us a history 
of Roman Catholic missions which, though it is in no way inferior to 
the work of Schmidlin in the matter of accuracy, gives more attention 
to the main lines in missionary history. The book, which is the fifth 
volume in a series of contributions by the Missiological Institute of 
the University of Nijmegen, is the natural fruit of a lifetime dedicated 
to the study of the theology and history of missions. It testifies to the 
knowledge and erudition of its author; the style is clear, the com- 
position well-balanced ; the references to the relevant Roman Catholic 
literature are most helpfully made, while a number of non-Roman 
Catholic works have also found a place in the list of literature and in 
the footnotes; the work constantly evinces the author’s acquaintance 
with the primary sources of missionary history, and the often moving 
story of the missionaries’ work has been told with a reserve and a 
soberness which do not exclude a note of warm sympathy. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first, which is short in 
comparison with the others, gives the story of the missionary expansion 
of the early Church: it could well have contained more about the 
expansion of the Church in the fourth and fifth centuries. Then follows 
an interesting chapter on medieval missions. The third chapter deals 
with the period of royal patronage: the intricate problems around the 
privileges, given to the Spanish and Portuguese kings, are dealt with 
very clearly. Chapter four directs our attention to the first two centuries 
of the existence of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide: an important 
part of this chapter has been devoted to the story of the foundation of 
this congregation, the problems which arose around it and the way 
in which they were solved, while due attention has been given to the 
controversies about the rites in China. The next chapter surveys the 
reawakening of missionary work in the course of the nineteenth century ; 
Dr Mulders devotes only a few pages to the backgrounds of the 
missionary awakening and dedicates the greater part of the chapter 
to the work in the various mission fields. In the last chapter we are 
confronted with the missionary work in our own times: ‘the march of 
the Church in the twentieth century’. 

The title of this last chapter is significant for the whole work: this 
history of missions deals indeed with the onward march of the Church 
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and has been composed from a consistently ecclesiocentric viewpoint. 
This fact undoubtedly gives unity and strength to the work: in every 
chapter one perceives the presence of one clear conception, which 
reveals the continuous line of ecclesiastical expansion and which makes 
it possible to avoid the byways of a romantic or individualistic ap- 
preciation of missionary history. Yet we cannot say that Professor 
Mulders has fully met our objections to Schmidlin’s treatment of 
the history of Roman Catholic missions: we still miss a full treatment 
of the theological backgrounds of the missionary expansion ; the more 
so because Professor Mulders would clearly have been able to set 
down the historical facts in the broad theological context. For example, 
we ask a number of questions which are not answered in this book, 
though they are relevant to a right understanding of the backgrounds 
of the development of missionary history: how far was the idea of 
the Crusades influenced by theological factors? Can we see in the 
missionary activities of some of the monastic Orders in the later Middle 
Ages a revolt against a too static and massive conception of the 
Kingdom of God? Did eschatological motives play any part at all in 
the Roman Catholic missionary activity? Can we say that the struggle 
over the use of indigenous forms in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries originated in theological controversies in Europe? What were 
the roots of the re-awakening of missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic 
Church at the beginning of the nineteenth century? How far did the 
development of Roman Catholic ecclesiology since the Counter- 
Reformation influence the form and methods of the missionary work 
of the Roman Catholic Church? There are pages in which the author 
touches upon some of these questions, but the work would have gained 
in depth through an explicit treatment of the theological background 
of missionary development. 

There is one other point which evokes some critical questions: the 
author’s treatment of non-Roman Catholic missionary activity. We 
cannot blame Professor Mulders for the fact that he has strictly confined 
himself to a description of Roman Catholic missionary history: in 
view of his starting-point he could not have done otherwise. We 
wonder, however, whether the work would not have received a deeper 
perspective if from time to time the parallel line of the non-Roman 
Catholic work had been taken into account. This holds especially true 
for the revival of the missionary ideal in the early nineteenth century: 
in a description of the factors from outside which influenced this 
revival we sorely miss any mention of the amazing awakening of the 
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missionary interest within non-Roman Catholic circles, while the part 
which Evangelicals have played in the, abolition of slavery should not 
have been passed over in silence. When Professor Mulders mentions 
the missionary work of the non-Roman Catholics it is nearly always 
in a negative way: more than once the Protestant opposition to Roman 
Catholic missions is explicitly mentioned (pp. 360, 439, 441, 446), while 
the other side of the picture receives no mention at all; the remark 
about the Protestant missionaries in New Zealand on page 446 is in 
fact quite unfair, but nothing is said about the big problems created 
by the intrusion of Roman Catholic missionaries into fields where 
non-Roman Catholics were already at work. 

Lack of space forbids us to go too deeply into detail and to mention 
all the points on which one can differ from the author; besides, they 
are of secondary interest. We should like, however, to make one 
exception. Can Dr Mulders prove that the Jansenist doctrine lamed 
the missionary movement? Do we not encounter here the same mis- 
understanding as we find with some non-Roman Catholic authors who 
blame the Calvinist doctrine for the slow advance of the missionary 
movement within Protestantism during the first centuries after the 
Reformation, in spite of the fact that the great missionary awakening 
sprang at least partly from Calvinistic sources? 

These critical remarks, however, do not detract from our respect 
and gratitude for this book : the reading of it will no doubt also broaden 
the horizon of the non-Roman Catholic student of the history of 
missions and bring him to a deeper understanding of the missionary 
expansion of the Roman Catholic Church. 

J. VAN DEN BERG 

ZUTPHEN, THE NETHERLANDS 





JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES AND THEIR METHODS 


THIRTY YEARS A WATCH TOWER SLAVE: The Confessions of a Converted 
Jehovah’s Witness. By WILLIAM J. SCHNELL. London: Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott. 12s. 6d. 1957. 


‘hoe book is an exposure of the methods employed by Jehovah's 
Witnesses. It says little about their strange and unchristian beliefs 
or about Charles Taze Russell, their founder. It is repetitive and not 
very well written. But nonetheless it is an instructive book to read, 
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for the author was in the movement for thirty years and speaks with 
first-hand knowledge. 

Mr Schnell was born in New Jersey in 1905, but was caught in 
Germany by the outbreak of war in 1914. He saw the light and was 
converted in 1918, and in Berlin joined a Bible Student Ecclesia and 
shared enthusiastically in the life of witness and good works which it 
fostered. Russell had died in 1916, and it was only after numerous 
intrigues and a period of imprisonment for unamerican activities that 
‘Judge’ Rutherford emerged as the new leader. He it was who trans- 
formed the Watch Tower movement into a world religion, though, as Mr 
Schnell shows very clearly, he did so by pushing spirituality and good 
works into the background in favour of intensive ‘publishing’ or selling 
of mass-produced books. The hitherto autonomous groups of Bible 
students were compelled to bow to the dictates of the central organiza- 
tion. Mr Schnell himself was a good salesman, and thus benefited 
himself, for 


the Judge offered us in Bethel a bonus of two books free for every one book we 
sold. . . . I sometimes sold twenty-five copies of Deliverance, getting fifty books 
free. And when we were arrested, we pleaded that we were preaching and not making 
money on that, when in this case we fuil well knew we were getting a 200 per cent. 
profit! (p. 66). 

The end of the world had been predicted for 1914; later the date was 
switched to 1925, the year when the Old Testament worthies would 
return to this earth. So real was the expectation that when Mr Schnell’s 
father offered him a new suit in 1924, he declined it on the grounds that 
in a few months’ time the Kingdom would have come. The same sense 
of expectancy was whipped up later. In 1940 marriage was discouraged 
because, it was said, Armageddon was at hand, and a book entitled 
Children told the story of John and Eunice who postponed their 
marriage for this reason. The book has not since been reprinted, and 
marriage is no longer deprecated. 

The author returned to the U.S.A. in 1927, rather disillusioned, but 
he soon got caught up in the organization once again. In the forties 
he got across the authorities by starting a publishing business on his 
own, got into debt and took to drink. Finally, in 1952, he renounced 
the movement and started writing exposures of it. He often calls its 
adherents zombies, which means, according to the Voodoo cult 
common in the West Indies, a dead man who can be made to walk 
and act like a living man. It is not surprising that the author, himself 
‘thirty years a Watch Tower slave’, at times gives the reader that 
impression of himself. 
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He carefully explains the seven-step propaganda programme which 
is followed, and prints facsimiles of the report-cards that each ‘ pub- 
lisher ’ has to fill in (pp. 136, 137). He also explains how the ground is 
prepared : 

For each season we would have what we call ‘special debunkers’. Around Christ- 
mas time we would maintain and dramatically demonstrate that Jesus was born in 
October; around Easter we would explain that Easter was a pagan holiday, and 
that the egg, the bunny, the pomegranate were merely pagan symbols (p. 133). 

His blindness to error was due to reading the Bible only under their 
direction and as interpreted by their propaganda, and only a very small 
part of the Bible in any case. 

As at present organized, a committee of seven is in complete control, 


taken out of the directors of the Watch Tower Society, all of them | 


American, who are elected by the 484 members of the Society. It has 
compromised with the world to the extent of becoming incorporated, 
in order to protect its interests. It is already a non-Christian movement, 
and the author clearly expects it to move further away from Christianity 
as it expands into the heathen world. ‘It is my considered opinion that 
the Watch Tower religion would have emerged as the top religion of 
Europe, if its forward march had not been stopped by World War II 
in 1939’ (p. 73). It is certainly a menace which needs to be taken 
seriously ; when Russell died, its adherents were about 2000; now its 
congresses attract over 100,000 delegates. 


KENNETH N, Ross 
LONDON 





CHRISTIAN DRAMA IN AFRICA 


THE PASSION IN AFRICA. With an Introduction by JoHN TAYLOR and 
24 Photographs by HANS LEUENBERGER. London: A. R. 
Mowbray. 25s. AFRIKANISCHE PASSION, Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag. 1957. 


ae photographs of an African Passion Play provide us with a 
second reminder of the experimental Christian drama that is 
coming out of Mukono College—a college for the training of teachers 
and ordinands and their wives—in Uganda. An earlier volume of the 
1948 version of the play may be remembered under another title: 
Were You There? It is one of the reassuring things about this drama 
that its protagonists are evidently far from regarding it as a fixed form. 
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The present volume sets out to show, in a series of 24 photographs, 
some of the scenes and the dramatic moments of the Passion play 
performed in 1954 by African students and staff and their wives, in 
the college chapel at Mukono. The story of its production is told in a 
sensitive and deeply felt introductory essay by the Reverend John 
Taylor, who was then Principal of the college. 

Before going on to a description of how and why the plays took 
shape, Mr Taylor writes (to me, provocatively) of how the African 
climate lacks a corporate rhythm of the seasons, and of how its dis- 
parate and individual fruitions and decays are reflected in the African 
experience of Christianity, so that it is apt to miss the deep and cor- 
porate experience of our western world, our midwinter Christmas, 
our Easter flowering. I find myself obstinate in questioning Mr Taylor 
at this point, having felt during my years in Tanganyika the tremendous 
relief when the rains broke and when the trees, in their new and longed- 
for green, preached resurrection as convincingly as any sermon; 
where, too, for the first time in my life, ‘the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land’ became an image felt on the skin, rather than read about. 
I wonder whether, as Christians, we have any right to assume that a 
candle at midwinter and fruit blossom in spring gives us a more cor- 
porate Christian experience than do the Baobab trees in Tanganyika 
whose pearls herald the rains and act as a signal to African farmers to 
start planting for the year’s crop. The country of Noah’s blessing, of 
which Mr Taylor writes, ‘of seedtime and harvest, of cold and heat, 
and summer and winter’, was near to the continent of Africa, and the 
snows of Mount Hermonare perhaps less far from those of Kilimanjaro, 
(and more permanent) than they are from the occasional and frag- 
mentary powdering on our English and Scottish hills. 

If I seem to labour this point it is because Mr Taylor stresses this 
corporate religious experience as being especially needful in Africa, 
and this need seems to have provided one of the growing points of 
the plays. Of other motives underlying them Mr Taylor writes: 


In the first place it was part of a continuous attempt to show that the Christian 
faith is something more than a system of tenets to be believed or a pattern of 
behaviour to be obeyed, and to bring it down into the hidden realm of imagination 
and emotion where it can quicken compassion and compel a deep personal response. 
Too often . . . tens of thousands of African children do their thinking in the 
mission classroom while all their feeling still belongs to the pagan village. The first 
time we made a Christmas crib, and hundreds of villagers filed past it for nearly 
two hours and came back in the evening for another look, an African girl said to 
me: ‘To-day we have understood more about Christmas than we ever knew from 
all the sermons we have heard before. You must remember that my people learn 
a through their eyes’, 

I 
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It is to our eyes, then (and to the inner eye of our imagination), 
that these photographs speak. Perhaps the choice of Herr Hans Leuen- 
berger, a Swiss photographer, was fortuitous. If so, this was a happy 
fortune, for in Switzerland, year after year, in the small valleys, some 
still not fully known by tourists, are enacted the local passion plays 
by men and women whose simplicity and whose pastoral roots find 
an echo in these African players. 

Mr Taylor writes in his essay of the ‘interminable patience’ of 
Africa; he writes also of ‘the inexhaustible surge of her life force’. 
Here, I think, photographs can capture the one, but inevitably lose 
something of the other. The front cover of the book (also reproduced 
within it) is a full-page photograph of Mary by the Cross. We see 
here, in one girl’s face, such suffering, such patient love as must stir 
us to our roots and make us wonder. The whole composition breathes 
a serene acceptance of mystery that is profoundly moving. Other 
photographs have the same quality, notably those of the actor who 
portrays Christ. Character has also been caught shrewdly, as in the 
photograph of some of the twelve at the Last Supper, where the 
suspense, the bewilderment, of the faces has been enhanced by the 
uneasy leaning juxtaposition of shoulders down the table. And for a 
brilliantly captured moment of mordancy and disquiet, turn to the 
photograph of Pilate, writing the titles to put on the Cross. These are 
memorable moods, set down for us and serving to evoke from us an 
understanding of what this drama must have said to the hearts of 
those who played in it, and of those who watched it. 

The photographs where mood is less important, and action and 
vitality more so, are inevitably less satisfying. We miss the horror of 
those who stood before the Cross, the conflict of the trial, the terrible 
anger of the crowds, and here we must be satisfied with what is only 
an echo of Africa’s surging life. Perhaps this is just as well, since it 
leaves us wanting to see the thing itself. The penultimate photograph 
of the book—of Mary Magdalene on the first day of the week—gives 
us a powerful feeling of resurgence which, when experienced as part 
of an audience, must indeed have made many say again, ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth’. 

My one plea about this moving record of African religious drama 
arises out of Mr Taylor’s preface, where he explains the format of 
the book. He has arranged this so that the full-page photographs face 
a well-spaced page with the appropriate gospel text. The Negro 
spirituals used by the players as an integral part of the drama are 
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also splendidly printed, interleaved with the photographs. But in the 
play—and this is vividly recounted by Mr Taylor—the words used in 
the scenes were built into the action by constant discussion, by trial 
and error, by prayer and by a gradual acceptance of their validity. 
There was, in our sense of the word, no script, no author. Mr Taylor 
has, therefore, while explaining how the actors themselves arrived at 
their text, felt that the words themselves should not be part of this 
book. He has, instead, used the grave, familiar and sorhetimes deaden- 
ing words of scripture. He may be right this time, but I would like to 
plead with him for a further book which would have as its main 
purpose the admittedly dangerous experiment of trusting our European 
imagination with the unfamiliar words, perhaps naive, perhaps child- 
like, but certainly valid, with which these players clothe their drama. 
There are strong arguments against writing down an original and 
lively text; mainly we fear that in the very act of transcribing on to 
paper the essence eludes us. But this is a risk which there is good reason 
for taking. The religious drama in England had, at some point, to take 
it; if it had not we should lack those great cycles of York and Coventry 
which speak to us still with such freshness of our faith as well as of 
our literature. And, indeed, we risk less of our spontaneity than they 
did, since we live in an age of tape recorders and shorthand, and there 
seems no adequate reason why Christianity should not baptize these 
modern media. While Mr Taylor’s example of the African girl who 
says that Africans learn with their eyes may well be true (as it is also 
true, alas, in another aspect of Britain to-day with its TV and its 
endless strip cartoons), yet the movement of drama must, I feel, at 
some point formulate its own words. It can no other if it is really to 
communicate its passion. I do not ask, or suppose it desirable, that 
any script for these plays should be definitive—neither, I imagine, were 
those of Coventry and York for many scores of years. But I feel that 
the authenticity, the validity of speech that grows from the roots of 
such a religious experience as these Mukono plays could well surmount 
the challenge of the printed word and might indeed in a new way light 
up our own understanding of the African vision. 
Mary WELCH 

SHIPLEY, SUSSEX 
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RACE—ONE CHRISTIAN’S VIEW 


CHRISTIANITY AND Race. By PuHiLip Mason. London: Lutterworth 
Press. 10s. 6d. 1956. New York: St Martin’s Press. $2.50. 1957. 


OT the least of the merits of the six lectures contained in this book 

is their demonstration of the fact that a religious enquiry into 
racial prejudices, even though it comes to certain firm convictions, 
need not become a diatribe. It is, however, only fair to warn the reader 
that this is, in two respects, a seriously disappointing book. There are 
large parts of the book (which runs only to some 174 pages) which 
seem to bear little direct relation to its theme (such as the long 
digression in the opening lecture into Sir Julian Huxley’s ‘agnostic 
naturalism’). Secondly, in the last two lectures, on ‘Problems in Africa’ 
and ‘Personal and Domestic Problems in Britain’, many are likely to 
find a greater reluctance to grasp the nettle than is justified even by 
the author’s own empirical and magisterial temperament. It is a strange 
omission, among many, that no consideration is given to the part which 
Christian churchmen outside the Dutch Reformed Church might be 
expected to play in South Africa. But Mr Mason appears nearly to 
have despaired of this country! 

There is a good chapter on the Dutch Reformed Churches, which, 
as Mr Mason points out, alone among the world’s religious institutions, 
attempt to defend racial separation in theory. This curious and, it seems, 
pre-Christian theology, is fairly described by Mr Mason in quotations 
from representative synods and D.R.C. churchmen. The conception is 
of a small white bastion, kept pure in race, doctrine and culture, from 
which secure centre the Gospel Message will work outwards. This con- 
ception, so strangely similar in theory to those phases of Communist 
evolution which emphasized the necessity of ‘ safeguarding socialism 
in the Soviet heartland’ as a base from which to operate, finds certain 
Biblical sanction in, say, Micah 4:2 (‘the law shall go forth from Zion’) 
or 2 Corinthians 6:14, 17. (‘Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers. 
. . - Wherefore come out from among them and be ye separate . . .’). 

This aspect of D.R.C. doctrine is fortified from two main sources. 
First, certain Old Testament texts (‘children of Ham’, ‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’, the tower of Babel . . ., etc.), which, as Mr 
Mason rightly says, may be interesting as early psychological and 
historical passages in the unfolding tale of man’s understanding of the 
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Divine, but surely are not acceptable as guides for conduct to-day. 
For even if, like many D.R.C. folk, one is a fundamentalist, there are 
far more texts against separation and/or racial superiority (especially 
in the New Testament) than there are in its favour. And, secondly, its 
protagonists claim that Jesus concerned Himself with salvation and 
attitudes of mind, not with social reform. But Mr Mason has no 
trouble in showing that Jesus, as a historical character, was a child of 
His time and, in part, of its eschatological delusions, so that repentance 
was the immediate priority. As the end of the world receded from 
immediate expectation so the Christian message, which is essentially 
progressive and timeless, had to adjust itself to changing circumstances. 
And there is surely little doubt that they correctly interpret His message 
to-day who insist that the Christian ethic cannot condone social 
injustice (which includes racial injustice as one of its most obvious 
forms). Few Christians to-day accept that all efforts to implement the 
Kingdom of God should be postponed till the hereafter. St Paul, 
after all, acquiesced in slavery. Should we do so to-day? 

Going a little further into the possibility of anything resembling total 
apartheid, which he considers completely impracticable, Mr Mason 
rejects its present proposed territorial basis as utterly unfair. And he 
stresses that partial apartheid (which equally is partial integration) is 
‘rather less difficult to achieve but even less likely to produce good 
relations’—a verdict which is surely reinforced by the cynical admission 
of Mr W. A. Maree, M.P., in a South African Parliamentary debate 
on March 27th, 1957: ‘It is not the presence of Natives in the white 
areas that constitutes “integration”, but the terms on which they are 
there’. 

In one sense—as concerns the theory of separate racial churches— 
there has been a marked change in upper D.R.C. opinion since Mr 
Mason lectured. 

The republican dogma of ‘no equality in Church or State’ between 
white and non-white dates only from 1859. Indeed it was only in 1829 
that the separation of the races in church was first discussed at all by 
the D.R.C., when it was unanimously decided by synod that all groups 
should partake of Communion together and that ‘the mere discussion 
of any other suggestion is unworthy of the Christian religion’. At the 
synod of 1857 the first concession was made ‘to prejudice and weak- 
ness’, But synod reaffirmed its belief that common services were both 
‘desirable and Scriptural’, and separate services were authorized only 
on account of human sinfulness. 


RACE—ONE CHRISTIAN’S VIEW 
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Lately the subject has been revived. The minority views of Professor 
B. B. Keet and Dr Ben Marais are well known. Even the Federal 
Council of the largest branch of the D.R.C. admitted in April 1956 
that separate churches had been started on purely practical grounds 
and the Church ‘while accepting the Scriptural message, judged that 
circumstances had not changed sufficiently in South Africa for practice 
to follow the ideal more closely’. But clearly consciences have been 
stirred, as all the D.R.C. equivocation over the ‘Church clause’ attested. 

Looking beyond those passages of Mr Mason’s lectures which bear 
only on South Africa, one finds him over-cautious in his approach to 
British and Commonwealth racial problems, though his doubt that 
Commonwealth tolerance ‘should be extended to a particularly un- 
imaginative form of intolerance’ (i.e., racialism) is to be applauded. He 
thinks that Britain’s prestige would be higher if she made clearer her 
opposition to all legal forms of racial discrimination (and outlawed 
it and them in her own possessions?). And again, one can applaud his 
tentative advice to Kenya and Rhodesia whites ‘to cross the frontier 
and defy convention’. One can likewise share his doubts as to whether 
the Capricorn Africa Society is really earning its reputation though, for 
lack of anything better in Central and East Africa, one has perhaps 
to wish it well, so far as it goes. 

Very near to the end of his book Mr Mason replies to a fictitious 
African National Congress heckler who asks how he is to face con- 
tempt and rejection with the calm detachment which Mr Mason has 
been advocating. And the latter is indeed a little embarrassed to have 
to tell him no more than ‘to endure and pray’, believing with Dr Edgar 
Brookes that ‘we in South Africa are faced with a bankruptcy of 
secularism’. There is, of course, a sense in which this is true. It is also 
true that passive resistance may not work against a Government sure 
that it is right and prepared to be ruthless. It is true, furthermore, 
despite some disclaimers by its originator himself, that civil disobedi- 
ence or passive resistance is a form of moral violence which seeks to 
compel someone to do what you want, and not what he wants; and 
that it carries the risk of degenerating into violence by one side or the 
other. 

Mr Mason, however, was the first to preach that there is no way 
forward without risks. And since negotiation (which he prefers) is 
spurned by the South African Government, and has never got anywhere 
in this country without some implied threat of further action, we must 
add ‘organize and educate’ to Mr Mason’s ‘pray and endure’. The bus 
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boycotts revealed, largely through the Government’s intransigent folly 
and then its obvious panic at the sight of the initiative passing even 
temporarily into African hands, that variants of this political or moral 
pressure do obtain results. Even within the strait-jacket of present 
legislation, much fruitful and legitimate endeavour lies ahead on these 
lines. It is the most effective way of making unarmed and unenfranchised 
numbers count. 

If Mr Mason does not wholly approve, neither can he wholly dis- 
approve. For he has perceived the essence of Christianity to be in its 
emphasis on individuality, its magnanimity, generosity and love. ‘Sins 
of passion or weakness are forgiven more easily than a life of outward 
virtue which is smug and mean. A warm, positive and lively creed, 
not marked “‘for intellectuals only”. Nor is it marked, as Mr Mason 
goes on, ‘for Europeans only’. “We, with our white faces, may find the 
needle’s eye hard to pass. We have to live a creed of which a central 
commandment is “Little children, love one another”’.’ Therefore, ‘you 
must not turn your back on any system which shuts itself off from 
contact with others, which flies from development with its possibilities 
of good and evil, which believes that by keeping itself pure, that is, 
not as other men are, it can become a blessing to others’. The Christian 
way forward is together, here in South Africa as elsewhere. 

C. W. M. GELL 

PorT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 


ARABIA PAST AND PRESENT 


THE WELLS OF IBN SA’UD. By D. VAN DER MEULEN. Illustrated. London: 
Murray. 25s. New York: Praeger. $5.50. 1957. 


— is a delightful book. One expected it to be well written and 
it is; in addition it is intensely interesting and informative. In an 
unusually clear and effective way we are given an understanding of 
the failure of Hussein as King of the Hejaz and of his lamentable 
defects as a spiritual leader through greed and lack of religious faith. 
There is the problem of the pilgrims in Jidda, their unbelievable 
numbers, their infinite variety and the helplessness of their position 
against disease and the Muslim sharks who devoured their possessions. 
There are vivid pictures of the human drama of the Hajj. Next we see 
Ibn Sa’ud, an obscure Sheikh of the eastern deserts, with his redoubt- 
able Ikhwan, come to remedy all evils, to purify the holy places and 
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bring back the ancient purity of the faith of Muhammad. The interest 
in this narrative is supreme and above all it is clear. 

The author, standing aloof from the British and American contest 
for supremacy in Arabia, is able to appraise each, pointing out the 
qualities in each which proved either beneficial or detrimental to the 
country. He openly criticizes Mr H. St J. B. Philby for opportunities lost 
for service to his own country in Arabia through his preoccupation 
with his own commercial enterprises, although he admires and sincerely 
believes in the man’s love for Arabs and Arabia, and commends highly 
his archeological and scientific work in the unknown desert places. 
In the same frank vein he scores Mr Floyd Ohliger and other leaders 
in the Oil group for not bringing Christianity with them into Arabia. 
Mr van der Meulen maintains that the fact that they had a religion 
that venerated God would have caused the Arabs to respect Americans. 
As it is now, the Arabs, to whom religion is the first and most important 
essential of life, scorn these godless foreigners who ‘never pray’. 
Again, he criticizes the American effort at Al-Kharj, contending that, 
owing to the American bid for favour with the rich and influential, this 
magnificent project of the State Department became a ‘royal, princely, 
plutocratic interest’, instead of a benefit to the Arab peasant. These 
criticisms are made in a kindly spirit, but they are reinforced by facts 
that will prove an eye-opener to many. 

The author is at his best in sympathy and understanding as he traces 
the career of Ibn Sa’ud. Here is a man, an indigent exile, fired by a 
consuming religious zeal and upheld by Britain’s gold, who conquered 
the desert land from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. There was 
something about the faith of the conqueror, his simplicity, his genuine 
love for the Bedouin and the purity of his ideals, that held all the tribes 
to him in faithful allegiance. Then came oil and wealth, and one 
watches with inward pain its devastating effects, first on the Wahhabi 
faith of this heroic king and finally on the character and ideals that 
had made him great. 

The last chapters are almost a requiem for the passing of Arabia’s 
greatness, and for the loss of her opportunities to be a leader in the 
Middle East. Mr van der Meulen laments the chaos into which the 
country has fallen, commends Mr Philby for his brave stand in fore- 
seeing the present dangers and himself sees the Arab Government, with 
all its powerful, limitless wealth, as only a ‘child’s house of cards’. 

IDA P. STORM 


BAHRAIN 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. By P. Gurrey. London: 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 1955. 

HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH. By EarRL W. Stevick. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1957. 

PECULIARITIES IN ENGLISH: A Study for Intermediate and Advanced 
Students and a Reference Book for Teachers. By J. MILLINGTON- 
Warp. London: Longmans. 8s. 1957. 

A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. W. ZANDvoorT. London: 
Longmans. 

ENGLISH CONVERSATION READER IN PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION WITH 
INTONATION MARKS. By PeTeR A. D. MAcCartuy. London 
and New York: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 1956. 


HE first two of these books may be considered together, since 

they treat the same subject with a similar approach. Everything 
that Professor Gurrey has to say is said clearly and concisely and is 
absolutely to the point. Reasons, explanations, examples and the 
whole pith of the matter under discussion are consistently set within 
its context of ‘education’ with a relevance and clarity which must 
surely make an impact not only on the mind of the young teacher of 
the ‘younger’ nations, but also on the more experienced minds of all 
teachers and Education Officers. Both writers stress the importance of 
pupils’ or students’ constant need for practice in language skills, in 
concrete form, from the very beginning. Each time an error is made, 
verbally or in writing, so that error is impressed upon the mind—a 
maxim imbibed at some stage by all student teachers. But the awful 
relevance of it to language-teaching is made abundantly clear here. 
The giving of exercises to test what is there, before the teacher has 
made as surely as he humanly can that it is there (in correct form), is 
here shown up for the damage-creator that it is. Professor Gurrey’s 
presentation of all this, however, is very much more constructive and 
positive than is Mr Stevick’s. The latter frequently refers to ‘controls’ 
and ‘relaxation of controls’, giving the reader a feeling of ‘tightness’ ; 
of the teacher holding a class in lest an error should be learned: 
whereas the feeling from Professor Gurrey’s methods is that of con- 
stantly leading the class on. All his methods are supported by obvious 
classroom experience, and he gives richly to those who will learn from 

17 
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him, of his concise intelligence and his practical teacher’s mind which 
is for ever on the alert for any and every new and variegated turn of 
method and device to hold and impress the mind of his class. Mr 
Stevick’s ‘ready stocks of expressions’ and ‘basic patterns’ seem rather 
to present his reader with a long, involved tabulation, under headings 
and sub-headings which not all student teachers will find helpful. 

The next two books seem also to fall together for consideration, 
Professor Zandvoort provides as exhaustive and detailed a work on the 
grammar of the English language as any student could require. He 
deals entirely with accidence and syntax, giving clear explanation and 
reasons, together with plenty of qualifying examples (with phonetic 
pronunciation where necessary). Prepared originally for Dutch students, 
this is primarily a work for advanced students and will find its most 
useful place for those at university level. Its intelligent use should 
certainly lead to the understanding and practice of good, idiomatic 
‘English as she is spoke’. Peculiarities in English, again, caters for the 
same level of student; and is again clear and comprehensive and well 
supplied with examples and explanations and with useful practice 
exercises and keys. For those with a visual memory, the notation, 
tables and clear type should prove of much assistance. Far from dis- 
maying or discouraging the student with the number of peculiarities 
in the language, and the amount of deviation from the rules, an 
acquaintance with the book should begin to put him into the phrase 
and turn of the English speech even without consciously learning all 
the whys and wherefores. 

The English Conversation Reader commends itself or not, according 
to whether or not one finds phonetics useful. Again, it is certainly not 
for beginners. The assimilation of the finer language arts of tone, stress 
and rhythm should surely come (in the early stages of language learn- 
ing) from hearing the teacher. Until the student has a good grasp of 
the language, it would seem unwise to impose on him the added burden 
of a second script (the phonetic symbols) and the added art of having 
to read a peculiar kind of staff notation without any stave. The book 
itself is clearly set out and, in conjunction with the appropriate gramo- 
phone records, could prove a helpful ‘polisher’ for those students who 
could manage it. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


THE Rev. GwENYTH HusBLe, a Consultant at the Ghana Assembly 
of the International Missionary Council, is Principal of Carey Hall 
United Missionary College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


U Kyaw Tuan, of Burma, formerly Associate General Secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, attended the Ghana 
Assembly as Administrative Secretary of the East Asia Christian 
Conference. 


Professor D. Dr W. FreytaG is Professor of Missions and 
Oecumenics in the University of Hamburg and is Secretary of the 
German Evangelical Missionary Council, which he represented at the 
Ghana Assembly. 


U Maunc Ha Bu, Ph.D., is Professor of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy in the University of Rangoon, Chairman of the Burma Christian 
Council and Director of its Commission on Buddhism. He con- 
tributes the paper which he read to the group at the Ghana Assembly 
which discussed the Christian Church and non-Christian religions. 


The Rev. GéTE HEDENQUIST took part in the Ghana Assembly as 
Director of the International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the ‘ews. 


The Rev. GLADWYN Murray CHILDS, Ph.D., is Principal of Currie 
Institute (for the training of African leaders for service in agriculture, 
education, industries and religion) at Dondi, Angola. 


The Rev. Davin J. pu PLEssis, who took part in the Ghana Assembly 
as a Consultant, is Secretary of the World Conference of Pentecostal 
Churches. 


The Rev. HAROLD LINDSELL is Dean of Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California. 


The Rev. NorMAN GOopALL, D.Phil., is Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches and represented that body at the Ghana Assembly. 
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Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Dr P. Davin, Principal of 
Gurukul Lutheran Theological College and Research Institute, Kilpauk, 
Madras; the Rev. Paut D. Craspsr, Director of the Baptist Divinity 
School, Insein, Burma; H. A. BRown, of the London Mission, Moru, 
Papua; CoLin W. Newsury, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department of 
History, University College, Ibadan, formerly in the Pacific area with 
the London Missionary Society; the Rev. Dr J. VAN DEN BERG, 
Predikant of the Gereformeerde Kerk in the Netherlands; the Rev. 
KENNETH N. Ross, Vicar of All Saints’ Church, Margaret St, London; 
Mrs James W. WELCH, who has lived in both Tanganyika and Nigeria 
and has made a special study of the drama; C. W. M. GELL, formerly 
of the Indian Civil Service, now resident in South Africa and closely 
concerned in the study and interpretation of social and political 
trends in the Union and in East Africa; Mrs W. HAROLD Storm, a 
missionary in Arabia with the Reformed Church of America; Miss 
Mary RosInson, formerly of the Education Service in Nigeria, and 
lately in charge of the Provincial Girls’ School, Kontagora. 





CORRECTIONS TO THE JANUARY ISSUE 


A reference on page 25, in the India section of the Survey of the Year, 
to a total circulation of 1,124,775 Bibles, should be read as the total 
circulation of the Scriptures. The total distribution of whole Bibles 
was 74,060. 


The appointment of Muslim Principals to missionary schools in 
Egypt does not, contrary to what is stated on page 34, apply to the 
schools maintained by the Church Missionary Society. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 








Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rt Rev. R. C. Kerle, 472 Kent Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 29 rue du Transvaal, Anvers. 


Brasil.—Confederagéo Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Ave. Erasmo Braga, 277 (5th floor), C.P. 260, Rio de Janeiro, 
Burma.—Christian Council. Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, 
Rangoon; Assoc. Sec., Rev. U Maung Gale, 121 Mission Road, Ahlone, Rangoon. 


Canada.—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept of Overseas Missions. 
Rev. R. B. Tillman, 3 Willcocks St, Toronto, 5. 


Ceylon.—National Christian Council. Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grandpass, 
Colombo, 14. Rev. Basil Jackson, 87 Station Road, Angulana, Moratuwa. 

China.—National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 

Congo Belge.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson, Boite-Postale 
3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 


Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Raul C. Fernandez, Salud Num. 218, La Habane. 


Denmark.— Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rev. C. Rendtorff, Hah a 24, Hellerup. 


Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneu 
Chairman, Rev. Olavi net 9 Téhitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 


France.—Société des Missions Evangéli on gn de P 
Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulev: . Paria, XIV. 


Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Prof. D.Dr W. Freytag, Mittelweg 143, Hamburg, 13. 


Ghana.—Christian Council. Rev. T. A. Osei, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missio Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. Frank Short, L. B. Greaves, Rev. J. A. Lovejoy, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
Hongkong.—Christian Council. 8S. Y. Lee, 23 Waterloo Road, K. L. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. Dr E. C. Bhatty, Korula Jacob, Rev. 
Wilfred Scopes, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 
Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council, Rev. Edgar Williams, 35 Hope Road, Half-Way Tree. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. Rev. Kenji Otani, Rev. John de Maagd; Hon. Assoc. 


Sec., Rev. Richard A. Merritt, Christian Central Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo- 
Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho Choon Yu, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Wha-moon, Seoul. 
Rev. J. R. Fleming, St Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 6. 
Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 
Rev. Gustavo Adolfo Velasco, Rep. Chile 24-G, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
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Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr Harry G. Dorman, Jr., Dox $55, Ben banon. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam 
New Zealand.—Commission on Overseas Missions and Inter-Church a of the National 
Council of Churches. Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council. Rev. P. Matthews, Box 1192, Kitwe. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrid, Mr Carl Mortensen, Holbergsgt, 23, Oslo. 
Pakistan. —All-Pakistan Christian Council. 





In the 
the co- 


Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore, W. Pakistan ; Rev. B. B. J. Chi 


Mission House, Birisiri, P.O. 1. Habshibjong, Dt ” Mymensingh, E. Pakistan. 
en —Phili Federation of Christian Churches. 
v. José A. Yap (Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 1648 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.—Concilio Evangelico de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. Jorgelina Lozada, Tucuman 358-6to L., Buenos Aires. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Mrs John Karefa-Smart, Private Mail Bag, 


South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Dr A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 


Sch angelisc i ) 
Switzerland.—4 Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Rev. J. , 14 Boulevard des Tranchées, Geneva. 
Rev. Lach Talpeng. Corssspondent,'cfo Counall of the Cherch of Christ is Thotland 
4 ‘ai c/o 0 
and ‘Afiliated Missions, 138 Seto Road, Bangkok. 
United States.— Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Dr Irene A. Jones, Dr Roland W. Scott, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 
Angola.—Aliangs Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223-C, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa. 


French West Africa.—Fédération des Missions Protestantes en A.O.F. Rev. G. E. Mabille, 
141 rue de Bayeux, Dakar. 


oe ete th Council. Rev. Alec D. McIver, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
Committee. 

Rev. F. Cc oe 6 rue Georges V, Tananarive. 

Mozambique.—Christian Council. Rev. André Clerc, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Bambury, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. W. J. Wood, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Christian Conference, 

Rev. Herbert Carter, Greenhills, P.O. Box 8160, Causeway, Sa 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. Rev. Kermit Youngdale, P.O. Box 400, Moshi. 
— and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelica) Churches. 

Rev. A. Suter, 39 Richmond St., Port-of-Spain. 


U .—Federacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Urugua, LbGiiated with River Plate 
rae E E. Odell, Exec. Sec., ‘Av. Constituyente 1460 Montevideo 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 





In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (T iibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 256. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





THE MetHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, 1845- 
1939 : WIDENING Horizons, 1845-95, 
(History of Methodist Missions, part 2, 
Vol. 3.) Wade Crawford Barclay. 
1211 pp. N.Y.: Board of Missions of 


7 Methodist Church. $4.50. 1957. 
ited vol ble 
for its for is excellent scholarship, the importance of the 
of the period 

oon 


Die LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHEN IN DER WELT. 
Herausgegeben vom Lutherischen Welt- 





PAGE PAGE 

I. History 247 VII. TRAINING AND ~  pemeaaneenen 
II. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY . 248 OF MISSIONARIES . 252 
IU. THe OLDER CHURCHES . 24g + VIII. Missionary METHODS 252 
IV. Tem Lanos o7 Tus Younoss IX. THe YOUNGER CHURCHES 253 
CHURCHES . x. Cary, Co-crmanion AND ae 

J China, 20) iss 

“Pakistan, Barme me, Corton, 208s Central Asi XI. Cue sm an, New 
Africa a earl, 25 ‘w “Attic 230 250; rs CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . . 254 
Madagascar, 251; America and the West Religions of (Ce ane, 24 atom of inde. 
(Gach so The Pacific Islands, 252; Fields 255; Secularism, 255; Other Religions, 253; 

5 General al, 255. 

VI. THEORY AND nieces OF XII. SociaL AND POLITICAL Ralde 
MISSIONS . 252 TIONS OF MISSIONS. 256 
I. History bund. 229 pp. Berlin : age 


Verlagshaus. No price given 
160. 


The life and activity of the Lutheran Churches 
Presented by various authors from the continental 
and regional viewpoints. 


Tue Movinc Spirit : A Survey of Life and 
Work of the Churches of the 
Communion. viii+135 pp. : 
Church Information Board (for Church 
7 el Overseas Council), 5s. 1957. 
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and of the fact of social changes in many 
this survey rovides background information in 
relation to fom tb the fosuacoeinn Laan beth Conference. 


MISSION IN FORMOSA AND “a 
ee Sovik and others. 47 pp. Min- 
— lis, Minn. : peeled $1.25. 


162. 

oo eee Tate tees Speers 
an Formosa 

Hongkong.’ 


THE Mormons. Thomas F. O'Dea. 289 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$5. 1957. 163. 


How and why a small sect has become a 
substantial _— group; oaurant 


objective stud 

cneaiahiaiiaiiee UND MISSION IN 
po a on omg UND APOSTEL- 
BRIEFEN. Rusche. ZMR, 1957 
(4), 30-68 64. 

t a VOLKSTUM UND KIRCHE IN 


Ernst Hammerschmidt. 
Ostkirchliche Studien (Wiirzburg), 1957 
(1), 35-45. 165. 


tZuR DomINIKANER-MISSION DES 16. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS IN WEST- UND OSTINDIEN 
NACH DEM ARCHIV DER SPANISCHEN 
BOTSCHAFT BEIM HEILIGEN STUHLE IN 
Rom. Laurenz Kilger, o.s.b. NZM, 
1957 (3), 226-30. 165a. 
See also 270 (Early Church and Oecumenism). 


History of Missionary Societies 


Worip Service: A History OF THE 
FOREIGN WoRK AND WORLD SERVICE OF 
THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
pe Pp: aoe Association Press. $5. 

A vA toi history of Y.M.C.A. service over 
wailae in forty-two countries, based 
— pn avail 


records and archives. Written 
t arrangement 
style by a world-famous scholar of missions. 


t and with clarity of 

Unsere ScHULE. Hundert Jahre luther- 

ische Erziehungsarbeit im siidafrikanis- 

chen Hermannsburg, —— Wol- 

fram Kistner. 80 Illus. Verlag 

Missionshandlung menitvats, DM 
3.50. 1956. 167. 


History and task of the Hermannsburg School 
par om moa written for the school’s centenary 


Piss 0 ge PRIESTER BRUDER UND 


SCHWESTERN IN ALLER WELT. Heraus- 
a ee - — r der Pontificia 
issionalis. Pralat J. 

Fred a P. ey Bettray, s.v.d. 
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{CENTENARY ON THE Nicer. C, J. Patcerson, 


” p. Wien: Missiologisches Institut 
rzdidzese Wien. 1957. 168. 

tif Handbook to the Austrian Roman Catholic] 

Religious Orders and their missionary work. The 

reed of oe Order is briefly outlined and a 

Priests, Brothers and Sisters is 

Soaied wah under continents and countries. 














EWR, 1958 (Jan.), 24-8. 169. 


TGOLDEN JUBILEES OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PENTECOSTAL MoOveMENTS. David J. du 
— IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 193-201. 


THALLESCHE MEDIZINER UND MEDIZINEN 
AM ANFANG DEUTSCH-INDISCHER BEZIE- 
HUNGEN. Arno Lehmann. Wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg ese 


Saale), Mathematisch-Naturwissenschafi 
liche Reihe, 1955-56 (2), 117-32. 170. 
{THE FRANCISCANS IN INDIA : From their 
suppression in 1835 to the present day, 
Achilles Meersman, o.f.m. NZM, 1957 

(3), 208-16. 171, 


{Dre FRANZISKANER IN JAPAN, 1907-1957. 
Bernward Willeke, o.f.m. ZMR, 1957 
(4), 268-83 172. 


II. Missionary Biography 


{Dre BrIEFE VON BARTHOLOMAUS ZIEGEN- 
BALG (1682-1719). Gottfried Werther. 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin- 
Luther - Universitat Halle - Wittenberg 
(Halle/Saale), Gesellschafts-und Sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe, 1955-56 (2), 
221-6. 173. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


MEMOIRS OF A CENTENARIAN. Arthur 
Judson Brown. Edited by William N. 
Wysham. 174 pp. N.Y.: World 
Horizons. 1957. 74. 

Reco! and reflections of the Secretary 

ee oe f, Saegh: <F 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


TDas RINGEN UM DIE KIRCHLICHE UNION 
IM UKRAINISCH-WEISSRUSSISCHEN RAUM. 
Unter Verwertung von Aktenstiicken 
aus dem Vatikanischen Geheimarchiv 
der Jahre 1869 und 1870. Norbert 
Miko. Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theo- 
logie (Wien), 1957 (4), 467-83. ity gol 


See also od ee in America); 
Advanced 


Oversea 
5, 267 (Rngtea (Bs Relations). 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


UNTIL THE Day Dawn. James A. Cogs- 
well. 266 p Pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Board 
of World Missions, Presbyterian Church 
in U.S. $2. 1957. 175. 
An excellent brief history of the Church in 
eee wt with x= reference to the work of the 
urch U.S., of which the author 
“yy a aon ets 


um OF Toxvo. “> Cc. ort 
pp. cago: ery. .50. 
1957, P76. ° = 


The politcal situation in countries south of 
Tokyo from Formosa to Burma, with emphasis 


on ese  emyoory influence. The author is 
strongly partisan ro-Nationalist ope 
See pane 172 (Even in Japan). 
China 


+} AGRARIAN POLICIES OF MAINLAND CHINA 


A DOocuMENTARY STUDY (19491986) 
Chao Kuo-Chiin. 276 pp. eg 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3. 
1957. 177. 

A bibli phic study conceived as a ‘step 
toward a fi understan: of the vast i 
developments which have taken place in China’. 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN CHINA: A_ BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
Gute (Behavior Science Bibliographies.). 
Compiled by Tung-li Yuan. rt 1, 
130 pp., Part 2, 87 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files. 
$5.50. 1956. 178. 

A practical guide, not a complete bib! phy, 
to publications on China’s economic and social 
development in English, French and German. 
Mao’s CHINA: ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 

Survey. Ygael Gluckstein. 458 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $8.50 
1957. 179. 

An authority on Communist literature writes 

this critical study of China to-day: the agrarian 
reform and the countryside; the towns under 
Mao, the bureaucratic state, and Chinese-Russian 
Seine Sere, re ak, ah contematons 
citadel of Stalinism ’ dor enotier generation. 
No Docs In CHINA: A REPORT ON CHINA 
To-pay. William Kinmond. 211 pp. 
N.Y.: Nelson. $4.95. Toronto: Toronto 
University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 36s. 1957. 180. 

A correspondent of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
reports on his recent visit to Communist China ; 
interes facts and yg oe are described in 
most rea ble and at mes humorous style. Has 
a chapter on ‘ the Christian Church ’. 
TINNTRYKK FRA CHINA.  Aadel 
Tschudi. NOTM, 1957 (4), 193-8. Mar 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 





South-East Asia 


(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


CamsBopiA: Its PEoPLe, 1Ts SOCIETY, ITS 
Cu.ture. (Country Survey Series.) David 


J. Steinberg and others. 345 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area 
Files. $7.75. 1957. 182. 


Excellent survey with the essential statistical 
materials and useful bibliography. 


CHINESE SOCIETY IN THAILAND: AN 


ANALYTICAL History. William G. 
Skinner. 459 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press. $6.50. London: 
_ niversity Press. 52s. 1957. 

Diachronic enquiry into the ‘Chinese Problem’ 
of Thailand orientated to the objectives of social 


sciences, with a final chapter on Chinese society 
in Thailand to-day. 


VIEW TO THE SOUTHEAST. Santha Rama 


Rau. 240 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 
1957. 183a. 
A travelogue describing lands of Southeast 
famed ag opening windows on to the life of its 
¢ author is an Indian woman, 
peered in England and the United States and 
already well-known for her books and articles. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


THE TRANSFER OF Power IN INDIA. V. P. 


Menon. 543 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. $8.50. 
London : Longmans. 50s. 1957. 184. 

An unbiased account of the events leading up 
to the partition of India, of which the author, a 
prominent government official during paied, 
was an eye-witness. 


{THE CHANGING PATTERN OF FAMILY IN 


InpIiA. The Family—a_ theological 

approach, Mathew P. John; _ Patterns 
of th the Rural Family, A. P. Barnabas; 

~~ Family Patterns in India, K. V. 

Raja amily Planning in India To-day, 
Elizabeth Wyon; The Pattern of the 
Family in Changing India: Findings of 
the Rajpur Study Consultation. er aged 
of the Christian Institute for the Stud 
Society ee 1957 (Sept.), w kf 
issue. 


tTHE New , a UM ProgecT. V. M. 


rw- NCCR, 1987 (Nov,). 440-5. 


TRELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND 


Tunnie Martin, Jr. NCCR, 1957 (N (Nov. . 
446-50. 187. 


{CHRISTIAN—NON-CHRISTIAN CO-OPERA- 


TION. One of the statements adopted by 
the theological conference on Sarvodaya 
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which met at Nagpur, Oct. 15-20, 1957, 
under the joint auspices of the N.C.C. 
and the oe Institute for the Stud 


of aovaee s and Society. NCCR, 195 
(Dec.), 482-8. 

TFaciuities FoR ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
InpiA. Henry H. Presler. NCCR, 1957 


(Dec.), 494-9. 189. 


tKyrKa ocH Strat Einar 
Thurfjell. SMT, 1957 (4), m2. 190. 


TCEYLON’s LANGUAGE ProBLEM. Norman 
Walter. EWR, 1958 (Jan.), 18-23. 191/. 


See also 171 (Franciscans in India); 173 
Letters); 243 (Christian 

); 246 (Church in Modern India); 247 
Decline). 


Central Asia 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AFGHANI- 
STAN. Siabevins Bolence ROMoaveghiee. 
220 pp. New Haven, Conn. 

Relations Area Files. $5.50. 1956. 192. 
as the 


is 
within ? present frontiers; 
is comprehensive, but 


The Near East and North Africa 


108 pp. Chicago: Reg- 
1957. 193. 


Enquiry into the inner connexion of Biblical 
and the and duties 
solution to 


Wai mt eens Ener oo Weert Freda 
33.7% 


198 
1957. 1 
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THe WELLS or IBN Sa’up. D. van der 
Meulen. ix+270 5 ae —/. London: 
Murray. 25s. 

See review, p. ae 


Eocypr. (Country Survey Series.) Edited 
George L. Harris. 370 a New 
ven, Conn.: Human Rela’ 

Files. $8. 1957. 198. 
wa ere 
TANUAK VILLAGE HEADMEN, II. God 
Lienhardt. Africa (London), 1958 ray ), 
23-35. 199. 
TDie IsLAMISCHE STADT. Gustav E. von 
Grunebaum. Saeculum  (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1955 (2), 138-53. 200. 


gung 
ipa Die Welt des Islams (Leiden), 
198 (4), 241-341. 201. 


= also 165 Loy ay 2 and State in Ethiopia); 
48 (Archbishop in Jerusalem). 


Africa (General) 

DECISION IN AFRICA: SOURCES OF CURRENT 
Conr.ict. W. Alphaeus ee = pp. 
N.Y.: International Publishe $4. 
1957. 202. 

Present-day social, economic and political 


tmosphere, Str challenges 
colonial imperialism, economic exploitation and 
By prejudice. 

Les LANGUES NEGRO-AFRICAINES ET LES 
PEUPLES QUI LES PARLENT. L. Hom- 
burger. 343 pp. Paris: Payot. 1.200 
frs. 1957. 203. 


New, revised edition, with a chapter on ‘ Sindo 
African *, of the book reviewed IRM, 1948 (Jan.) 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


West Arrican City: A Study of Tribal 
e in Freetown. Michael Banton. 
xvii+288 pp. ITllus. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press. 35s. 1957. 


A review is in preparation. 


JUSTICE AND JUDGMENT — THE Tiv. 
Paul Bohannan. xiii+221 London: 
Oxford University Press dor the Inter- 
om African Institute). 40s. 1957. 

ry study i 
among the Tiv, 
reference to their 
which the author attended many 


26-month 
Sonecal ra Nigeria with "speci 
conception 0! to study 





van der 
vondon: 


Edited 
. New 
ns Area 


, political 
ty to-day, 
Godfrey 
8 (Jan.), 


E. von 
a 


AUSTAFA 
schichte 
ig. Fritz 
Leiden), 


Ethiopia); 


on ‘ Sindo 
1948 (Jan.) 


aoa 
of Tribal 

Banton. 
London: 
. 1957. 


THE TIVv. 
London: 
he Inter- 
s. 1957. 


a 
, to study 
, Cases. 


{NATIVE AND TRADE CURRENCIES IN 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA DURING THE EIGH- 
TEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
G. I. Jones. rica (London) 1958 
(Jan.), 43-54, 4 


See also 169 (Centenary on the Niger); 2484 
(Church in Angola). 


East and Central Africa 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ORGANISA- 
TIONS IN KENYA. George Bennett. 
nerd «9 Oxford: Institute of Common- 
Studies. 1957. 207. 
int Series 20. 19. From Political Studies, 
val No. 2, 1957, 
PROCESSES OF sn IN AN AFRICAN 
. John V. Taylor. 30 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 3s. 1958. 208. 
1LM.C. Research Pamphlet, no. 6, based on six 
months spent in four country parishes in Buganda. 
THE CHIGA OF WESTERN UGANDA. May 
Mandelbaum Edel. 200 pp. London: 
— University Press. 35s. 1957. 
Based on a field study carried out while the 
author was living among this non-tri fi 
people in a village on the shores of Lake Bunyonyi. 
AND COLONIALISM IN 
BritisH East Arrica. John Ferguson. 
vena erie (London), 1958 
(Jan.), 44- 10. 

{Nvoro MarriA: 
Beattie. 
1-22. 211 
{INITIATION INTO THE CWEZI SPIRIT “ee 

SESSION CULT IN Bunyoro. J. H. 

Beattie. African Studies AR Tow) 
1957 (3), ge 212. 

{MISSIONSLAGET OsTaFrRIKA. Gus 
Bernander. SMT, 1957 (4), 215-25. oD. 


AND AFFINITY. 
Africa nada. 1958 Gas) ), 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


{Nre-BLANKE ARBEID AS EEN VAN DIE 


KERNVRAAGSTUKKE IN ONS - 
HOUDINGE. B. Duvena krif vir 
ee ee ee (Jo of Racial 
Affairs), 1957 (Oct.), Pa "14. 
y BELEID VAN APARTHEID. M.D.C. de 
W. Nel, L. V. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 


is, (Journal of RacialAffairs), 
193 (Oct.), 12-19. 215, 
tCHRISTIANISME ET SEGREGATION RACIALE. 
Les Evéques catholiques d’Afrique du 
Sud. LEglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1957 (Sept.—Oct.), 339-44, 216. 
See also 167 (Hermannsburg School). 
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Madagascar 
See 249 (Missions in Northern Area). 


America and the West Indies 

THe LIsTENING Isies: Records of the 

Caribbean Consultation, Inter American 

University, San German, Puerto Rico, 
May 17-24, 1957, held under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Council 
with the co-o ration of the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association. 92 pp. 
Michigan: Grand rs te International 
Publications. Also obtainable London 
and New York: International Missionary 
Council. 50 cents. 2s. 6d. 1958. 217. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Papers, No. 49-56. 
— 164.) Smithsonian Institution. 
Ler wo of American Ethnology. 355 pp. 
ashington D.C.: Government Printing 
Ofte $2.75. 1957. 218. 

Eight monographs on various topics in the field 
of anthropology and American Indian studies. 
= Is a. Ruth Danenhower Wilson. 

yf og N.Y.: ran <opame Library. 
$3.7 1957. 219 ‘ 
A trained sociol 
pba miat te orem cud nt 
French and African culture in the Negro Republic 
of Haiti. 
THE SEMINOLES. Edwin C. McReynolds. 
397 pp. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. $5.75. 1957. 220. 


The mae of = formidable Indian tribe, 
their o} mplex problems concerning 
their rights tn Fi Florida, “= history of the military 
— inst them, forced removal to 

the Indian Territory, etc., covers the remarkable 
men the pa = Indian tribe that never officially 


THE STORY OF oon ‘iaicineees NEGRO. 
Ina Corinne Brown. 2nd rev. edition. 
Er sg N.Y.: Friendship Press. $2.75. 

New eo based 
research and oe et orn edition. 
The material has been brought up to date ro 
include such recent developments as the Supreme 
Court decision and subsequent events. 

{Die SKLAVEREI IN MARANHAO-BRASILIEN 
lei 17 JAHRHUNDERT. Benno M. Bier- 

o.p. NZM, 1957 (2), 103-18; 
(G), 2 217-25. 222. 

TZUR LINGUISTISCH-ETHNOLOGISCHEN GLIE- 
DERUNG DER INDIANERSTAMME VON NorpD- 
tes (BRASILIEN) UND DEN. ANLIEGENDEN 

GEBIETEN. Protasius Frikel. Anthropos 

ag aiamitaa ae 1957 (3-4), 509-63. 


1Das ‘Paces EINES EINHEITLICHEN KUL- 
BEWUSSTSEINS IN  IBERO-AMERIKA. 
Gerhard Jacob. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 
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und Geistesgeschichte (Kiln), 1957 (4 
318-36. 224. , ” 


tDerR JAGUAR IM ZWILLINGSMYTHUS DER 
GUANO UND DESSEN zu 
ANDEREN STAMMEN DER NEUEN WELT. 
Heinz Kiihne. Archiv & Vélkerkunde 
(Wien), 1955, 16-135. 225. 
See also 250 (Protestantism in 
Py, ous ‘oo America) ; 


The Pacific Islands 


(including Papua—New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 


REPORT FROM New Guinea: Glimpses of 
the Work in Lutheran Mission, New 
Guinea, ae, Letters written by Mission- 
aries 48 PP... pa Ohio: 
Wartburg. 1957. 

* A first-hand rt Pr cag New juinea 
to give the abe an be an intimate Pn a tnt 
f the missionary ’; 


} ep see ae work o ; 
material many illustrations appeared 
also in Lutheran Youth 


PRISONER’S BASE AND Home AGAIN. The 
story of a missionary P.O.W. James 
m. 192 pp. London: Hale. 15s. 

1957, 227. 


cmpatenes |e cnee contacts and sasteeel 

tZum prams DES Ros sne Kana IN 
NorpDost-NEUGUINEA. Carl A, Schmitz 
a gge eeeeen), 1957 6), 257- 


Fields (General) 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN ASIA TO-DAY. 
§ K me then IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 153- 


See also Fen 162 (Lutheran tpmencnengg aad 
Anglican Communion); 1/68 (Aus 
Missions) ; 69a (Pentecostal Fields). 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
THEOLOGY BETWEEN YESTERDAY AND TO- 
MORROW. Joseph L. Hromadka. 106 p pp. 
Philadelphia: Westminster. $2.75. 195 


Seeks to establish communications between two 


Christ wi 

point of East and Weer 

{THE Worp or Gop IN THE CHURCH. bt on 

M. van Buren. Anglican gy any 
58. 


Tag (Evanston, iil), ), 1957 (4), 
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TCOMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL. Carl 
Michalson. Theology Today (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1957 (Oct.), 321-34. 232. 


{WHEN ARE WE WITNESSING? . . . AND WHEN 
PROSELYTIZING? Robert Clyde Tohnpen 
Theology Today (Princeton, N.J.), 1957 
(Oct), 76-84. 233. 


{CHANGES IN THE PATTERNS OF WESTERN 
Missions. W. Freytag. IRM, 1958 
(Apr.), 163-70. 234. 


TRESONANCES PASTORALES DU PLAN DES 
Actes pes Apétres. J. Hamaide and P. 
Guilbert. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain) 
1957 ap" —Apr.), 95-113; (Sept.—Oct,), 
368-83. 235. 

TLa ter APOSTOLIQUE, FFONDEMENT 
MORAL a ya ar 
MISSIONNAIRE. 
= 1957 a tease “), 556-70. 


TMISJONEN OG KUNSTEN. Johan B. Hygen. 
NOTM, 1957 (4), 215-19. 237. 
See also 164 (Hospitality and Missions in Early 
Church). 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


{MISJONSSTUDIET I DEN TEOLOGISKE UNDER- 
VISNING. Olay Guttorm Myklebust. 
NOTM, 1957 (4), 229-42. 238. 


{EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING IN THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD MIssION. Everett M. 
Stowe. (Mimeographed). Missionary 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin 
(N.Y.), Dec. 20, 1957. pod 

TUNG KyYRKOGEMENSKAP 
ry Osterlin. SMT, 1957" (4), 208 14 


¢Die RELIGIONS-UND MISSIONSWISSSEN- 
SCHAFT IM THEOLOGIE-STUDIUM. Arno 
Lehmann. Sonderdruck aus der Wissen- 
schaftlichen ae der Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Wittenberg), 1957 
(Sept.), 767-72. MI 
{BEDEUTUNG LITURGISCHER ERZIEHUNG VON 
KLERUS UND VOLK FUR DIE MISSIONEN 
Joh. Hofinger, s.j. NZM, 1957 (3), 
176-91. 242. 


VIII. Missionary iggaaae! 
{CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WORK 
Ernest P. Fritschi. NCCR, 1957 (Dee} 
489-93. 243. 
See also 170 (Halle Mission in India). 


See 
186-7 





w YORK. 
), 203-14. 


ISWISSSEN- 
Mi. 
or Wissen- 


Education 


7 (Hermannsburg School in S. Africa); 


See J 
186-7 {education in India). 


Christian Literature 


{EVANGELIET OCH DE ICKE LASKUNNIGA 
ga Andrén. SMT, 1957 (4), 226-31. 


General Discussion of Methods 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION. R. T. Brooks. 
Congregational ates (London), 1958 
(Jan.), 25-35. 


See also 232 (‘ Communication"); 233 (Witness 
or Proselytism?). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Oy Pontes MIT . CHRISTEN IN CHINA. 
Okumenische Rundschau 
p nt 5957 (4), 164-70. 245a. 


{Die CHRISTENHEIT IM HEUTIGEN CHINA. 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. Universitas (Stutt- 
gart), 1958 (1), 49-60. 245b. 


{THe CHURCH IN MODERN INDIA. Noel 
Hall. EWR, 1958 (Jan.), 10-17. 246. 


N MISSIONARY DECLINE IN INDIA 
Roland W. Scott. PA, 1957 (Dec.), 
366-76. 247. 


tARCHBISHOP IN JERUSALEM. Kenne 
Cragg. EWR, 1958. (Jan.), 3-9. 248. 


{THe CHURCH IN ANGOLA: A _ FEw 
Impressions. Gladwyn M. Childs. IRM, 
1958 (Apr.), 186-92. 248a, 


{SELVHJELP OG SELVSTYRE I DEN NORSKE 
MADAGASKAR-MISJON FRAM TIL 1927. 
Earl H. — NOTM, 1957 (4), 


{PROTESTANTISM IN LATIN AMERICA: Brazil, 
M. Richard Shaull; Argentina and 
Uruguay, B. Foster Stockwell; Peru, 
Herbert Money; Mexico, G. Béez- 

0; The Reformation comes to 
His America, Alberto Rembao. 
Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1957-58 (Winter), 


tMusique SACREE EN TERRE DE MISSIONS. 
La musique sacrée dans les Missions, 
S. Em. Celso Constantini; Le sacré et la 
| Sm Pe o-africaine, R. se indigtne 
ilemme ue religieuse indigéne 
en Afrique du S tee, Frére Basile; 
Negro spirituals, musique ae 
sacrée, Louis Achille; Note sur la 
musique sacrée en Islam moghrabin, J. 
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Scelles-Millie; Musique d’Asie, R. 
Paroissin ; La musique en Indonésie, Pé 
Rozing; Enquétes: sur la musique 
missionnaire en Extréme-Orient; sur 
l’emploi de la musique indigéne dans les 
chrétientés africaines. ythmes du 
Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1958 (1), whole 
issue. 25]. 


tMusiquE Sacrfe eT Jeunes EGLIsEs. 
André-V. Seumois, 0.m.i. Eglise Vivante 
Te, Len, 1957 (Sept.-Oct.), 345- 


TSAKRALER TANZ. (Neue  Versuche.) 
Basilissa Hiirtgen. ZMR, 1957 (3), 
193-200. , 

See also 190 (Church and State in India); 208 
ends of a Church in megnade) 213 (Missionary 
ituation in E. Africa) ; Missions and Art); 
240 (Advanced Studies +4 254a 


lew York). 
(Prapat Papers). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Koinonia. Arbeiten des Oekumenischen 
Ausschusses der Vereinigten Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Kirche Deutschlands zur 
Frage der Kirchen und Abendmahlsge- 
meinschaft. Herausgegeben vom Luther- 
ischen Kirchenamt der Vereinigten 
Evangelisch - Lutherischen Kirche 
Deutschlands. 238 pp. Berlin: Luther- 
— Verlagshaus. DM 12.80. 1957. 

In preparation Ps the Faith and Order Con- 
ference, Lund, . the United Eva ical 
Lutheran Church of Germany entrus the 

oecumenical committee of the United Church with 

the task of investigating the question of fellowship 

the and intercommunion. This 

book contains the committee’s —— presented 

from the biblical, theological and oecumenical 
viewpoints. 

THe COMMON EVANGELISTIC TASK OF THE 
CHURCHES IN East AsIA: Papers and 
Minutes of the Eastern Asia Christian 
Conference, Prapat, Indonesia, March 





18-26, 1957. 167 Pp. Obtainable 
London and New York: International 
b> eee Council. 5s. $1. 1958. 


{THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THIS Hour: 
THE GHANA ASSEMBLY OF THE IMC. 
IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 137-42. 255. 


{THE GHANA ASSEMBLY: A REPORT ON 
Group Discussion. Gwenyth Hubble. 
IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 143-9. 256. 

{THe GHANA ASSEMBLY: RESOLUTIONS ON 


INTEGRATION with the WCC. IRM, 1958 
(Apr.), 150-2. 257. 
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tAN APPRAISAL OF AGENCIES NOT Co-oP- 
ERATING WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL GROUPING. Harold 
Lindsell. IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 202-9. 
257a. 

tT‘ EVANGELICALS’ AND WCC-IMC. Norman 
— IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 210-15. 


{THE TABLE OF THE Lorp. Jas J. McCord. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1958 (Jan), 
127-39, 258. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OBERLIN 
CONFERENCE. Paul Minear. Ecumenical 
—" (Geneva), 1958 (Jan.), 121-6. 

TTHE SHAPE OF THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE IN 
Worsuip. Joseph Sittler, Ecumenical 
— (Geneva), 1958 (Jan.), 140-52. 


tAN OBERLIN ANTHOLOGY: Excerpts from 
the Benn ogg | studies for the Oberlin 
Conference. Ecumenical Review (Gen- 
eva), 1958 (Jan.), 153-81. 26/. 
+tTHE TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE OF ECU- 
MENISM IN LATIN AMERICA. Benjamin 
Moraes. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1958 (Jan.), 182-6. 262. 
tEKUMENISK INTEGRATION? Erland Sund- 
strém. SMT, 1957 (4), 195-202. 263. 
TEPISCOPAL-PRESBYTERIAN RELATIONS. E. L. 
Mascall. Church Quarterly Review 
(London), 1958 (Jan.-Mar.), 5-11. 264. 
TUNE ETAPE NOUVELLE DANS LES RELATIONS 
ENTRE ANGLICANS ET PRESB INS. 
(Boule aw seine) 1987. a) 32137 
logne-sur-Seine), ; - 
(Documents, 338-84.) 265. 
+tTHE DocTRINE OF THE MINISTRY IN THE 
Boaeonal “A MOVEMENT : ~ Scottish 
eg pproach. R. T. Halliday. 
Church yao Review (London), 1938 
(Jan.-Mar.), 12-35. 266. 
tANGLICAN-PRESBYTERIAN RELATIONS. 
Norman Sykes. Modern Churchman 
(Oxford), 1958 (Jan.), 159-63. 267. 
tA UNIVERSALLY ACCEPTABLE MINISTRY: 
The problem examined from the point 
~ view of the Church of South India. 
A. M. Hollis. Congregational Quarterly 
(London), 1958 (Jan.), 14-24. 268. 
{Dre UNIONSPLAENE FUER NORDINDIEN/ 
PAKISTAN UND CEYLON UND ww — 
ee ZUR SUEDINDISCHEN 
H. W. Gensichen. EMM, 1957 (Now), 
163-70. 269. 
¢Das URCHRISTENTUM UND DAS OKU- 
ProsiemM. Oscar Cu 
kumenische Rundschau (Stuttgart), 1957 
(3), 105-16. 270. 
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+Die LEHRE VON DER KIRCHE IN one 
DOXER SICHT. Serene Bulgak: 
Internationale — heZetscrit (Bern), 
1957 (3), 168-200. 


+Petrus, Rom UND DIE ~ ot Arnold 
Ehrhardt. Evangelische Theologie (Miin- 
chen), 1957 (3), 117-27. 272. 


XI. ity and the Non- 


Christiani 
Christian Religions 


Religions of China 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEO-CONFUCIAN 
THouGHT. Carsun Chang. 376 .e 
N.Y.: Bookman Associates. 

1957. 273. 


A solid treatise by a modern Chinese scholar, 
describing the neo-Confucian movement which 
dominated philosophy and social thought in 
China from the 8th to the 19th century and its 
great literary b iets te 0 cham on ae 
stimulus received from Buddhism. 


Religions of India 


{THe SELF AND THE Spirit. Peter May. 
Indian Journal of Theology (Serampore), 
1957 (Oct.-Dec.), 131-42. 274. 


tHinpu ens AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CALENDAR. D. Immanuel. Indian 
Journal of Theola ogy (S (Serampore), 1957 
(Oct.-Dec.), 111-17. 275. 


¢Dre MISSION UND DAS PROBLEM DER 
ApIvAsi IN INDIEN. Rudolf Tauscher. 
EMZ, 1957 (Dec.), 161-73. 276. 


tALT-INDISCHE UND MODERN-ABENDLAN- 
DISCHE ELEMENTE IM HEUTIGEN HINDU- 
Tum. Helmuth von Glasenapp. Saeculum 
Phere menere. 1955 6), 307-28. 
tZuR UNTERSCHEIDUNG INDISCHEN UND 
kon ki Sone ‘alum CF hein : ), 
owski. culum (Freiburg/Breisgau 
1957 (2/3), 110-19. 278. ay 


TRELIGIOSE TOLERANZ UND INTOLERANZ IN 
UISMUS. Paul Hacker. Saeculum 


a acti 1957 (2/3), 167-79. 


Buddhism 


INTERPRETER OF BUDDHISM TO THE WEST: 
Str Epwin ARNOLD. Brooks Wright. 
187 pp. N.Y.: Bookman Associates. 
$4. 1957. 280. 


much to 
spreading of « knowledge of Oricatal culture and 
the Western world. 





ERANZ IN 
Saeculum 
, 167-79. 


4E WEST: 
| Wright. 
ssociates. 
1atic liberal 
nuch to the 
culture and 


{THE gays sdbnmcagaye > me we: _ 


DHISM IN sy 


IRM, 1958 (Apne ), 171-7. 


Islam 


{MAULANA Maupopi ON QurRANIC INTER- 
PRETATION. Freeland K. Abbot. MW, 
1958 (Jan.), 6-19. 281. 


{CHARACTER STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
TurkIsH IsLaAm. John A. T. Kingsbury. 
MW, 1958 (Jan.), 29-39. 282. 


t' THe CALL OF THE Minaret ’—A Review. 


Muhammad Daud Rahbar. MW, 1958 
(Jan.), 40-51. 283. 


*!{THE TRINIDAD Mus.Lim LEAGUE. 


Mary 
Arnett. MW, 1958 (Jan.), 52-62. 284. 


,|tV¥omM NEUEN LEBEN IN DER ISLAMISCHEN 


WELT INDONESIENS. J. Godttin. EMM, 
1957 (Nov.), 140-51. 285. 

fIsLAM UND CHRISTENTUM—DIE Ge- 
SPRACHE IN BHAMDOUN. Anton Antweiler. 
ZMR, 1957 (4), 283-94. 286. 


{SUCHT AUCH EIN MUSLIM ERLOSUNG UND 
WO FINDET ER SIE? Gotthard Jaschke. 
ZMR, 1957 (4), 294-301. (Also as a 
reprint). 7. 

See also 200 (Islamic State). 


Judaism 
Moise. Martin Buber. Traduit de 
Tae pg = par Albert Kohn. 266 pp. 


Presses Universitaires de France. 

300 ¥. 1957. 288. 

A review is in preparation. 
{THe ‘DIALOGUE’ BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
AND Jews (A new emphasis in the 
Christian Approach to the Jews). Gdte 
Hedenquist. IRM, 1958 (Apr.), 178-85. 
288a. 
{Dre BEDEUTUNG DER ARMUT IM SCHRIFT- 

TUM VON CHIRBET QUMRAN. Hans- 
Joachim Kandler. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1957 (Dec.), 193-209. 289. 


iG UND DIE KaBBALA. Wilhelm 
August Schulze. Judaica (Ziirich), 1957 
(Dec.), 210-32. (Schluss.) 290. 


~ = ee = Sy AMIS ———_ DE 


Bovet 
pent 1957 tee), 232-42. rr 
{Das JUDENPROBLEM IM Fy DER 
JOHANNESAPOKALYPSE. Matthias Rissi. 
Theologische Zeitschrift (Basel), 1957(4), 


{SyNAGOGE UND KIRcHE. Zu Neube- 
gegnungen von Judentum und Katho- 
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lischer Kirche. Heinrich Krauss. Geist 
-— Leben (Wiirzburg), 1955, 340-50. 


TUNIQUENESS OF THE HEBREW CONCEPT OF 
Y AS SEEN IN THE Books oF KINGS. 

Maurice Blanchard. Indian Journal of 
iw ye ae 1957 (Oct.-Dec.), 


Secularism 


TKOMMUNISMEN OG DEN KRISTNE KIRKES 
Misjon. Einar Amdahl. NOTM, 1957 
(4), 199-214. 295. 


Other Religions 
THIRTY YEARS A WATCH TOWER SLAVE: 
the confessions of a converted Jehovah’s 
Witness. William J. Schnell. 207 pp. 
London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 
12s. 6d. 1957. 296. 
See review, p. 230. 


TRELIGION UND GEIST IM NACHKRIEGS- 
JAPAN. Minoru Nambara. Zeitschrift 
fiir Religions- und _ Geistesgeschichte 

(KGln), 1957 (4), 309-18. 297. 


General 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WorLD. Arnold some 116 pp. 
N.Y.: Scribner. $2.75. 1957. 298. 

The position of Christianity and other 
is stated as they face the present-day secular forms 
of religion, ‘ our worship of ourselves inthe plural 
in the shape of collective human power ’. 

MAN SEEKS THE Divine: A STuDyY IN THE 
HISTORY AND COMPARISON OF RE- 
LIGIONS. Edwin A. Burtt. 561 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $4.75. 1957. 299. 

Seeks to present the distinctive features of the 
— living religions, the living core which makes 
them unique, and important and significant for 

men to-day. 

TWEGE UND GRENZEN DES RELIGIONSWISSEN- 
SCHAFTLICHEN ERKANNENS. Gerhard 
Rosenkranz. Zeitschrift of Theologie 
= Kirche (Tiibingen), 1955 (2), 225-53. 


{CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS Topay, N. Allen ee 
Doe te Religion’ To-day, E. Cc: 
Dewick; Hinduism, A. Marcus Ward; 
Some Aspects of the Revival of Buddhism 
in Southern Asia, G. Basil Jackson; 
Shinto as the Tribal Religion in Japan, 
Antei Hiyane; Primitive African Re- 
ligion, W. J. van der Merwe; Islam in 

the Contemporary World, J. Spencer 
Fe oy London Quarterly and 
ar (London), 1958 (Jan.), 
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XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


bes ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. Rated ay 
sa SSrp atone NY. 
. yracuse, 
9 Uni ay $3. 1957. Sy 
Result of a study by the Maxwell 
Graduate Schoo! of Ci ip ea 


Affairs at Syracuse p canner nee deali 
million and a half A 


FoR BETTER Livinc. U.S. 

t of Health, Education and 
Education Around the World, 

1957, Bulletin, 156 so Se 
vernmen - 

ing Office. $1.50. 1957. 303. 


THE REFUGEE AND THE WORLD Com- 
MUNITY. John George Stoessinger. 239 
pp. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. $4.50. 1956. 304. 


tion of the response of both the League 
of Nations and the United Nations to one of the 
— 


anda for 
miooum Fare ofthe comm See oF exiles into the 
community of 


Frederick H. 
Hartmann. 637 Pix N.Y.: Macmillan. 
$6.25. 1957. 

A penetrating ternational tions in 
terms of basic Siemens win ith an hee biblio- 
raphy of the more important literature in the 


NESCO: PURPOSE, PROGRESS, oo oer 
Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A 
Thomson. 469 pp. Bloomington, Ind. : 
Indiana University Press. $7.50. 1957. 
a 


of the United Nations Educational, 
Sciontife Cultural Organization, the develop- 
eS oe eae See Se See wae eee 
together with an attempt to present some objective 
tion of its work. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN AID 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. Robert S. 
heimer. Bulletin = the Chr 
Institute for the Study of Socie 
(Bangalore), 1957 (1), 12-29, 307. 


tDas ETHOs DER MODERNEN DEMOKRAT 
UND DIE KIRCHE, Ernst-Wolfgan 
Béckenférde. Hochland (Miinchem) 


1957/58 (1), 4-19. 308. 


{Dre AUTOMATISIERUNG UND IHRE > 
Moser. Theologisch 
1957 @ 


BLEME. George 
Geeriebelri t 
187-206. 309. 


ieeniibiadia EINES - INTERNATION. 
EruHos. Ulrich Scheuner. Okumenisch 
——- (Stuttgart), 1957 (3), 117-23 


¢DeER CHRIST UND DIE VERHUTUNG DB 
KRIEGES IM ee ge = m 
Thielicke. Zeitschrift fiir Evangelischi 
Ethik (Giitersloh), 1957 (2), 6. SIL ’ 


TSOZIALE VERKUNDIGUNG al 3 a 
GospeL.. Heinz-Horst Schre 
schrift fiir — Ethik (Giitersie oh) 
1957 (2), 24-35. 312 ’ 


{Dre RECHTE DER PERSON UND DER NATION 
UND i BEDEUTUNG FUR DIE m SIO 


Walbert Biihlmann, o.f.m. ca NZM, 
1957 @), 192-207, ), 241-55. 313. 


——— AND RELIGION. Edward 


Theology T Princeto 
NY). 193 1957 (Oct), 83s N00. r Ma 


{DER NATIONALE GEDANKE UND SEI : 
FUNKTION HEUTE. Jan Weerda. Eva 
eae Tere (Miinchen), 1957 () 


* stuttgart), 


TEINFLUSS DER WESTLICHEN SCHULEN 
'NNAHEN OSTEN. Melanie Bieri. Schweize 
iam chau (Ziirich), 1957 (7), 388 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


vangelisches Missions-Magazin 
vangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 


= Japan me Quarterly 


ae = National Christian Council Review (India) 
= Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift j 

NOTM = Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

a a py eae Missionswissenschaft 
= Fac 

SMT =Svensk hastonetidehrift 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 

Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 
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- CHURCH OF FREE MEN 
GORDON HEWITT 


A fresh appraisal of the Anglican Communion, its history, 
its present temper and its task. Four tables at the end 
form a unique collection of information on the Anglican 
Communion, and on its relations with other Churches. 

2s. 6d. 
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EASTER 
COMMUNION 


and al! the other duties and privileges of Church 
Membership are offered to seafarers in over 80 
ports throughout the world by the Chaplains and 
Readers of this Society. 


Please send a gift so that those far from home 
may join with you in thanksgiving at Easter. 





General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 
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MISSIONARY 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


CROCKERY 
CUTLERY 

HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 
MOSQUITO NETS 


SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 
Save money by taking advantage of our very | 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. 


——— 


Catalogue available. 





OIL LAMPS 


CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 


STATIONERY 
TOILET REQUISITES 
TRAVEL GOODS 
Etc., Etc. 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 





W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.I 




















CHRISTIAN APPROACH SERIES 
Each 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 10d. 
By JACK C. WINSLOW 
No. 1. THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE HINDU 


The Ancient Wisdom of India—Theistic Developments—The Epics of the 
Gita—Modern Religious Movements—The Christian Approach—Indian 
Christian Theology—The Indian Church. With Glossary and Bibliography. 


By H. L. ELLISON 
No. 2. THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 


Who is a Jew ?—Two Thousand Five Hundred Years of History—Rabbinic 
Judaism—The Modern Jew—The State of Israel—The Jew and Jesus—The 
Jew and I. With Glossary, Statistics and Bibliography. 


. .. This series of short books is intended to give an objective and 
sympathetic account of other religions with a view to promoting deeper 
understanding of them. 


Obtainable from ali Missionary Societies 
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